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The White House, 
Washington. 
November 2, 1938. 
My dear Mr. Ames : 

Although I cannot be with you in person it gives me great 
pleasure to send hearty felicitations through you to the members of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity on the happy occasion of the 
commemoration of the centenary of its establishment. Any institu- 
tion that has endured for a full century must have been built four- 
square to every wind and have satisfied through all the decades the 
yearning of the heart of man for the consolation which religion 
alone affords. 

I trust in the years that lie ahead that this church may go 
forward to ever greater spiritual achievements and work with increas- 


ing zeal to establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Louis Annin Ames, 
The Fourth Universalist Society, 
2-4 West 76th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
CW Schog/ : 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al] 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 __ 


GENERAL CONVENTION COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMEN 

The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention has appointed 
the following chairmen of 1939 Conven- 
tion committees: 

Nominating Committee: Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D., 124 North Kenilworth 
Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. : 

Program Committee: Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D., 16 Nahant Place, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Committee on Official Reports and . 


Recommendations: Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
2525 Essex Place, Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Committee on Convention Publicity: 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

General Committee on Convention Ar- 
rangements: Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

All persons having matters which they 
desire to bring to the attention of these 
committees should write to the chairman, 
or communicate with the Universalist 
General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


INSTALLATION AT CANTON, MASS. 


Nearly two hundred persons gathered 
in the parish house of the Universalist 
church in Canton, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 8, for a supper. Following 
the supper, in the main auditorium of the 
church, a congregation which filled the 
room joined with several official and min- 
isterial representatives in a service of in- 
stallation for Rev. J. Lonsdale Dowson, 
recently of Woodstock, Vt., as pastor of 
the church. 

Dr. G. H. Leining of Braintree gave the 
sermon, on the topic of “Three Genera- 
tions.” Dr. Leining pictured the age of his 
grandmother, with its ideals of sturdy 
personal character, and the era of his 
mother, with its purpose of making the 
gentle but constructive aims of our re- 
ligion the central effort of life, and the life 
of our time, with its ambitions for place 
and power and ease. The present is our 
era, an era which flings an inescapable 
challenge at the church. What we have 
to offer, the preacher said, is nevertheless 
the ‘‘pearl of great price.” 

Dr. George E. Huntley delivered the 
address to the people. Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, State Superintendent, gave the 
address to the minister, and performed 
the act of installation. Rev. John G. 
Gaskill of..the Canton Congregational 
church _weleome 1e new minister and 
his family to the town. Rev. Fosdick B. 
Harrison, a retired i 
tarian fellowship, 


Coburn Owen, organist of the church. 

A reception was held at the close of the 
service for the newly installed minister 
and his wife, who were accompanied by 


Mr. and Mrs. Hubert W. Dowson of 
Canton and Mr. and Mrs. Lytton H. Dow- 


son of Brookline. 
* * 


NEW MEMBERS OF SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE COMMISSION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universal- 
ist General Convention has recently con- 
firmed the appointment of the following 
members of the Commission on Social 
Welfare: Chairman, Rey. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D.; Rev. Lyman Achenbach; Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen; Rey. Edna P. Bruner; 
Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell; Miss Eleanor 
G. Collie; Isaiah J. Domas; Mrs. Arthur 
F. Ells; Rev. Donald G. Lothrop; Mrs. 
Stanley Manning; Rev. C. R. Skinner, 
D. D.; Mrs. John E. Wood. The commis- 
sion as at present constituted is truly rep- 
resentative of the whole denomination, its 
members being selected as a result of sug- 
gestions made by all of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations. 

Within a few weeks a pamphlet entitled 
“Churchmanship in the Field of Social 
Action,’’ written by Dr. Perkins, and pub- 
lished by the Commission on Literature 
of the General Convention, will be ready 
for distribution. This pamphlet, a care- 
fully thought-out philosophy of Christian 
social action, should be on every local 
church literature table. It can be obtained 
from the Universalist General Convention, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., without 
charge except for postage. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY FROM CARO- 
LINA 


Our churches in Rocky Mount and Out- 
law’s Bridge, N. C., will ship holly to 
churches, missionary societies or other 
church organizations or individuals at the 
following prices: 100 pound box, $10.00; 
50 pound box, $5.50; in smaller amounts, 
12 cents per pound; prices f. o. b. Rocky 
Mount and Goldsboro. 

Order through Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N. C., for bene- 
fit of the Rocky Mount church. 

Order through Major W. Sutton, Seven 
Springs, N. C., R. F. D. 1, for benefit of 
the Outlaw’s Bridge church. 

All profits will be used to carry on the 
work of these two Universalist churches in 
North Carolina. 

The new church organized during 1938 
at Shelter Neck Community in Pender 
County, N. C., is selling packages of light- 
wood fagots, ideal for lighting fires in fire- 
places, etc. These bundles are tied with 
red cellophane ribbons and make excellent 
Christmas remembrances. They can be 
sold for 35 cents. The church at Shelter 
Neck is asking 25 cents per bundle f. o. b. 
Shelter Neck. Money earned from the | 
sale of these fagots will be used to redeco- 
rate the interior and repair and repaint the 
exterior of the church building. 

Order through Mrs. Charlotte Hanche,. 
R. F. D., Burgaw, N. C. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING DAY 


N old-fashioned Thanksgiving Day can come once 
more to our country, but only in one respect— 
an expression of true gratitude to the Giver of 

All Good. 

We cannot put the country back where it was 
when Thanksgiving Day was made. The home 
dinner, for millions, has gone forever. A number of 
people will drive back to their old homes, but they will 
not travel in bob-sleds but in automobiles. The vast 
majority will go out to hotels and restaurants, to 
clubs, to boarding houses, to palace diners by the road- 
side, to real diners on railroad trains, for their Thanks- 
giving Day dinners. Millions will be out in the open 
air engaged in sport or watching others play. There 
will still be some religious services, with a small per- 
centage of our 140,000,000 people in attendance. 

But if we count over our blessings by ourselves 
or in church, if we think of the goodness of the Lord 
in giving us the kind of world that we have, where we 
have to work out our own salvation, if we remember 
what it means to live, to work, to help one another, we 
can create a deep and true spirit of heartfelt gratitude 
such as we associate with the lives of the early settlers. 

Because they had to experience the wrath of ty- 
rants, or to chop down trees for houses and dig clams 
for food and go through “starving times,”’ they did not 
conclude that God was dead or the world was headed 
for destruction. 

No, they chopped and hunted and dug and planted 
and trusted God for the outcome. 

The outcome is all about us in comforts and 
luxuries for even plain people that would have made 
the founders of Thanksgiving Day think the millen- 
nium had come. 

There are enough savages still lurking in the 
bushes to make us watch out and to do the right thing, 
but the everlasting work of God goes on, and it is 
highly irrational and ungrateful not to recognize it. 
So for more thanksgiving on Thanksgiving Day— 
more gratitude to the God of our fathers and our God! 


* * 


HELP FOR STELLA MAREK CUSHING’S 
PEOPLE 

HE appeal for Czechoslovakia by Stanley Man- 
ning, chairman of our Commission on Interna- 
tional Relations, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue, will strike a responsive chord in the hearts 
of all Universalists who read it. We have close 
spiritual kinship with the liberal Czech Church. At 
conventions, institutes, associations, and many local 
church functions our beloved Stella Marek Cushing 
dramatized for us the hopes and aspirations and ideals 
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of her people. That we ought to help these people in 
their hour of great need, and that we want to help, 
should be perfectly obvious to every one of us. 

Just how can we help? How much money should 
we raise? How shall we distribute what we raise? 
What is being done and what ought.to be done? These 
are all primary questions. The answers to these ques- 
tions wait on a clear understanding of all the facts. 
The Commission on International Relations knows 
that there is great need, and so has wisely issued its 
general appeal. The Unitarians, who have close con- 
tact with the Czech liberal Church, plan to work with 
the American Friends Service Committee. Dr. Robert 
Dexter, director of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association, sailed on 
November 4 on the first stage of his journey to Czecho- 
slovakia to find out the facts we all need to know. 
Before leaving he had a conference with our General 
Superintendent, Doctor Cummins. When Doctor 
Dexter returns to this country in December we shall 
know how big a job we have to do. He will also 
know exactly under what conditions the help should be 
administered, and he will have had the expert advice 
of members of the veteran Friends Service Committee. 
By that time we hope that many of our people will 
have made initial contributions, and that a fund will 
be well started. Weare convinced that our leaders and 
our people will then make the whole Czechoslovak re- 
lief project a completely co-operative effort with the 
Unitarians and the Friends. 

Let us do our full share of giving! And let us 
leave the handling of the gifts to those who have been 
on the field and know the facts first-hand! Mean- 
while, any contributions for our fellow-religionists in 
Czechoslovakia should be sent to the General Conven- 
tion office. 

THB ead 


* * 


A MONSTROUS GOVERNMENT 

NFORTUNATELY we are unable to look upon 
les this latest terrible outbreak against the Jews 

of Germany and say “Regrettable, but there 
are extenuating circumstances.’”’ We are unable to 
declare that such attacks should not have been re- 
pelled by force, had there been any force. 

A nation that calls itself civilized let loose four- 
teen hours of fury against a helpless race that be- 
longed in the country, and then with a quick order 
called it all off. It was not mere mob vengeance. It 
was a systematic visitation of wrath upon the Jews 
by disguised storm troopers who were sent here and 
there in motor cars. 

A Polish lad, half crazed by the sufferings of his 
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parents, thrown over a frontier with nowhere to go, 
killed a German official. It was the worst service he 
could have rendered his parents or his race, but a half- 
crazed brain does not think straight. And in revenge 
the government of a great people acts on the level 
of frightened or furious savages in the jungles of 
Africa. 

There are great Germans and good Germans left 
in Germany, but the government is a monstrous 
government, and we can only pray God to help the 
best Germans to get rid of it, and to help us to think 
and to act like Christian men in our relations to it. 


* * 


PEARL BUCK AND THE NOBEL PRIZE 


E like to think,” remarks The New York Times 

W editorially, ‘that the little girl who from the 

hill bungalow of her parents used to look down 

on the Yangtze and the tiled roofs of Chinkiang is now 
laureate with international renown.” 

The editorial began with the cryptic sentence, 
“Pearl Buck has won the Nobel prize and she de- 
served it.” 

The Washington Post editorially says: ‘“No doubt 
there is cause for gratification in the fact that for the 
third time in a decade the Nobel prize for literature 
has been given to an American. But all the same, 
the news that this year it is Pearl Buck who is 
honored will be received by a good many critics with 
amazement, if not, indeed, shock.”’ 

The Post has candidates for the prize like Mrs. 
Wharton, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Willa Cather, all 
gifted women. Nobody can say definitely that Pearl 
Buck’s work will outlive the work of these others. 
But we are delighted that ‘‘The Good Earth,” which 
reflected such a broad interest in humanity, which 
dealt with the everlasting struggle of the farmer against 
the forces of nature and which showed with such power 
the evil of war, should have won the prize. 

The book earlier was a best seller, for what that is 
worth, and it won the Pulitzer prize, showing that 
some critics in our country quickly recognized its 
caliber. 

As The New York Times points out, the style of 
the trilogy of which ‘The Good Earth” is a part has 
sometimes been criticized “for being simple, even scrip- 
tural.” The Times needs only six words to deal with 
that. It says, ‘A censure which is sufficient praise.” 


“A TOWN IS BORN” 


HIS Tom Sayres story,* “A Town Is Born,” 
has not quite the artistic perfection of Henry 

Van Dyke’s Christmas stories or the work 

of Selma Lagerlof, but it is a work that holds our at- 
tention and opens up before us a beautiful vision of a 
day when our Christmas dreams may come true. 
William Lyon Phelps, who writes the foreword, says: 
“Of all the men in the nineteenth century Charles 
Dickens deserves the most credit for restoring to the 


*A Town is Born. An American Christmas Story of To- 
day. By Tom Sayres. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price $1.50. 


world the spirit of Christmas—joy and mirth and 
good will. And in the following pages we have addi- 
tional evidence that the spirit of Christmas is a life- 
giving force.”’ 

The scene of this book is not a stagecoach but a 
modern Pullman train rushing through a blizzard on 
Christmas eve to take its passengers home. The cen- 
tral character is a little girl properly tagged who is 
being sent from her grandparents to her home in a 
poor little mining town in the mountains. She makes 
friends with the Fierce Man, the Fat Man, the Queer 
Man, the Cheerful Man, the Nervous Man, and little 
by little they become interested in building her a 
town in the aisle like her home town. All its sordidness, 
drabness, squalor, come out in the unconscious, un- 
studied revelations of the little girl, and all that it 
might be in the reactions of the ashamed but tender- 
hearted professional and business men about her. 

The book can well be read as a Christmas story, 
as a revelation of what the Christmas spirit can do for 
the world, and as a picture of what will happen in a lot 
of desolate homes when our closed eyes are opened and 
our indifferent hearts stirred. 

The Christmas angels came to the “Limited” 
on Christmas eve, but, as George Eliot says in “‘Silas 
Marner,” “in the form of a little child.” 


* ae 
JITTER BUGS AND JITTERY PARSONS 


O you know what happens when a group of 
Jitter Bugs, Rug Cutters, and Jam Artists go 
into session with a swing band? Probably not. 

Neither does the Reverend Father who recently got 
himself on the front page of some newspapers by de- 
nouncing our dancing young people and declaring that 
said young people in performing their Jitter Bug 
antics “are on the high road to Hell.”” This good priest, 
like many another before him, condemns what he does 
not understand. 

This business about Jitter Bugs, Rug Cutters, 
and Jam Artists “‘swingin’ it’? means just about what 
a generation of which we were a member meant when 
we talked about “shaking a mean foot” in the shimmy 
or the turkey trot. And that meant just what our 
elders meant years before when they “‘stepped right 
out” and did a daring two-step. These all symbolize 
the same thing, the joy of youthful comradeship and 
man’s immemorial impulse to express that joy in 
rhythmic motion. A daughter of our Alma Mater 
tried to teach us some of these modern dance mysteries 
at Ferry Beach this summer. The attempt, despite 
the patience of our teacher, was a flat failure. But we 
assure all apprehensive elders that there is no sin in 
these swing dances, except possibly the sin of old 
codgers like ourselves trying to learn what our feet 
won’t do. 

Some of us wish that the youngsters would use 
better English to describe their pastimes, but we know 
that their slang terminology does not indicate moral 
degeneracy any more than the almost forgotten col- — 


_loquialisms of their elders. What’s more, though the 


young folks may call themselves Jitter Bugs they are, 
in fact, far less jittery than the elders of this jumpy 
generation. 

Be. Ln 
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A FESTIVAL OF HYMNS 
EMY de GOURMONT may have been a deca- 
dent and an iconoclast, but when he urged 
people to practice dissociation of ideas he said 
something worth while. How unfortunate it is that 
so many people habitually associate religion with the 


solemn, church services with a funereal pace, sacred — 


music with the doleful as over against “‘light’’ and 
cheerful secular music, the sacred with edification as 
opposed to the secular life with its supposed joys and 
irresponsibilities. They forget such ancient colloca- 
tions of ideas as making a joyful noise before the Lord. 

In our liberal churches, we have, of course, gone 
far in dissociating the ideas just mentioned. We enjoy 
our services and our sermons and our children go to 
Sunday school with pleasant anticipation. And for 
many of us, young and old, the part of the service that 
is most enjoyable is the hymn singing: even if we our- 
selves do not contribute our full voices to the common 
fund of joyful noise. 

Hymn writing and hymn tune composing are 
century old activities, but they are also up to date 
and flourishing activities. Indeed the present day 
creators of hymns are organized. The Hymn Society 
of America was gathered in New York in 1922—if 
you neither write words nor compose tunes, but simply 
sing and enjoy, you can become an associate member 
—and on Sunday, November 6, the Boston chapter 
held a hymn festival in King’s Chapel, Boston. The 
society, of course, is non-denominational, and last 
year’s Boston festival was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On this second occasion, however, not only was the 
gathering under a Unitarian roof but the hymns sung 
were taken from America’s latest contribution to 
hymnody—‘‘Hymns of the Spirit.””’ The purpose of 
these gatherings is not merely to enjoy hymn singing 
but to familiarize all who attend them with new or 
little known hymns and tunes. ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit” 
of course is particularly rich in both old hymns and 
tunes, often from long forgotten sources—so that in 
effect they are new—and hymns from modern writers, 
many of whom did not know that they were writing 
hymns at all. As unfamiliar tunes are a real handicap 
to congregational singing the festivals perform a very 
real service. 

Not that service and utility were what we started 
out to discuss: what impressed us in this hymn festival 
was the sheer joy and beauty of the whole thing. Any- 
one with an ear in working order would go a long way 
to hear ‘‘Lobe den Herren.” Clifford Bax’s “Turn 
back O Man,” with its doctrinal echoes of Shelley and 
William Morris, is most happy in its marriage to a 
tune from the Genevan Psalter of 1551. Eleanor 
Farjeon’s pure lyric, 

“Morning has broken 
Like the first morning, 
Blackbird has spoken 
Like the first bird,” 


beautifully fits its old Gaelic melody. 

On this occasion Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, chair- 
man of the Boston chapter of the Hymn Society and a 
most active member of the committee which worked 
on the project of compiling ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit,’ 
gave an address which linked up the work of the 


Boston chapter with the pioneering in music—secular 
as well as sacred—that is connected with the begin- 
nings of King’s Chapel. 

The hymns sung on the occasion were from a selec- 
tion of thirty-two made from ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit’’ 
for this and similar occasions and obtainable from the 
Beacon Press for twenty centsa copy. The first hymn 
there reprinted reminded one attendant that his own 
enjoyment of hymns had what might be called a 
frivolous or even immoral side: the indulgence in the 
adventitious excitement of wondering what hymns 
were signified by the numbers on the board in his 
church. Would they turn out to be old favorites or 
novelties? The first hymn in this selection is also 
the first in ““Hymns of the Spirit.””, And that number 
recently “turned up” on the board in the First Church 
in Cambridge, Mass. It was the first time the par- 
ticular auditor in question had ever remembered the 
announcement of “Hymn No. 1.” It is Jewish in 
origin, “‘Praise to the living God! All praised be his 
name,” being a revised version of the Yigdal of 
Daniel Ben Judah of the fourteenth century, and it is 
sung to a Jewish melody. That such a magnificent 
hymn could be put in the first place is an eloquent 
testimony that the compilers of “Hymns of the Spirit” 
had no fear of using up all the good wine in the first 
hours of the feast, that they had no reason to fear anti- 
climax—for the hymn, although in the small class of 
really great ones, is not without its peers, in a collec- 
tion where the whole level is high and the peaks are 
many.—The Christian Register. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Beginning in February, 1939, the Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske, minister of the First Universalist Church at 
Haverhill, Mass., will become a part-time member of 
the staff of the Bradford Union College at Haverhill. 
He will teach two courses, one on “An Introduction 
to Philosophy,” and the other on “The History of 
Religion.” Mr. Fiske accepted the appointment 
with the willing consent of his board of trustees and 
the people of his church. We sometimes hear critical 
remarks about ministers who engage in “outside” 
work. Sometimes, but not often, such criticisms are 
justified. But the people at Haverhill know that Mr. 
Fiske’s teaching experience will enrich not only the 
teacher and those taught but also the life of the parish 
itself. We congratulate both Bradford and the 
Haverhill church on the intelligent arrangement they 
have made, because we know that Fiske will make 
good in both jobs. 


“A supremely religious person,” said Doctor 
Fosdick, ‘‘is one who consistently believes in the 
veracity of his best hours.” 


Next week we shall give an account of the dinner 
in Boston to Doctor Cummins and Doctor Ratcliff 
and the laymen’s dinner in Worcester. 


A hard-boiled newspaperman who comments 
daily over the radio upon world happenings urges us 
to try the power of united prayer upon the world situ- 
ation. 
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Colleges and College Presidents” 


Samuel P. Capen 


F we take a very lenient view of what constitutes 

a college or a university—and the statisticians’ 

view is generally lenient—there are more than 
fourteen hundred of these institutions in the United 
States. Most of them have presidents. In a few the 
presidential seat is temporarily vacant. But there are 
probably nearly fourteen hundred presidents now 
actively engaged in their employment. 

Presidents do not always die in office. Volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, many of them resign. The 
statisticians again record that this phenomenon takes 
place on the average after a period of service of from 
three to five years in length. Incumbency does not 
seem to be closely related to continued existence, for 
many ex-presidents live on. What they do next is a 
matter that the statisticians have not yet explored. 
Common observation tells us, however, that many of 
them do not succeed in ridding themselves of the 
stigmata of their former calling. The rights, titles and 
immunities appertaining thereto follow them into 
whatever other innocent occupations they may sub- 
sequently pursue. The dogmatic assertion, Once a 
college president, always a college president, probably 
goes beyond the truth, but not much beyond. A 
conservative estimate of the number of college presi- 
dents now extant in the United States, and identifiable 
as such by the general public, might be twenty-five 
hundred; enough to populate a city of the minimum 
size recognized by the census. The imagination balks 
at the conception of life in a city so populated. 

Nevertheless, this is a very small number, an al- 
most infinitesimal fraction of the total population. 
Colleges have been multiplying at a faster rate than 
citizens in recent years. But the indications are that 
both colleges and citizens will strike a numerical 
equilibrium pretty soon. There is therefore no danger 
that the United States will be overrun with college 
presidents. They will continue to constitute a group 
so small that the census will ignore them, and only 
the persons who analyze the contents of Who’s Who 
in America will accord them a separate occupational 
classification. 

But college presidents are and always have been 
objects of much more general interest than their 
scarcity would suggest. People seem to care about 
them. Their prepared utterances make the local front 
page and sometimes are flashed across the land. Their 
impromptu opinions on all kinds of public issues are 
continually sought, and even when utterly common- 
place are actually printed. Their pictures appear in 
the newspapers. In short, they stand out. Why do 
they stand out? No doubt there are many reasons, 
some creditable to us as a people, some not entirely so. 
I will suggest only two reasons, both creditable. 

The American people care about college presi- 
dents because they care about higher education. The 
people of no other nation have ever set such store by 
it. Belief in the efficacy of higher education to open 


*Address at the inauguration of Leonard Carmichael as 
president of Tufts College, November 4. 


to the individual the way to a more prosperous and a 
happier life, and also to better the community, is with 
us almost a religious faith. That belief has led to 
sacrifices in behalf of higher education that have no 
parallel. The widow’s mite, the modest citizen’s 
modest contribution, the rich man’s princely dona- 
tion, the ungrudged dollar of the otherwise grudging 
tax-payer—all have been poured out in a never failing 
stream to found colleges, to support colleges, to expand 
colleges and improve them. Even those who are 
critical— often justly critical—of the failures and im- 
perfections of the colleges still believe in them. The 
college is the symbol of one of the highest and most 
altruistic aspirations of the American people. 

And the president is the symbol of the college. 
In him the public sees the institution personified. 
Many members of the academic guild deplore this fact. 
Some presidents share their views. But there is no 
remedy except to abolish the presidency—and that 
has also been suggested. 

A second reason why the college presidents of 
today stand out is that they are the heirs of a tradition 
of eminence. It was no accident of fortune that the 
heads of the first colleges established on these shores 
were men of the highest personal prestige who exer- 
cised a powerful influence among their fellow-citizens. 
The college was the child of the Church. Learning 
and religion were intimately united. Religion con- 
stituted a considerable fraction of the learning which 
the colleges disseminated. Theology was the queen 
of the sciences, the foundation of the only truly learned 
profession then existing. The words “minister” and 
“scholar’”’ were presumably synonymous. Most of 
the early American communities were church centered, 
and the ministers were the leaders both by virtue of 
their sacred commission and by reason of their su- 
perior intellectual accomplishments. The heads of the 
early colleges were nearly always clergymen, usually 
clergymen who before assuming office had won re- 
nown as writers and preachers of the word. And their 
successors almost invariably were clergymen down to 
within the memory of men now living. 

When, with the increasing secularization of higher 
education, the practice grew of selecting for the presi- 
dency men trained in the profession of scholarship, 
the tradition of eminence was not weakened. Great 
scholars, great teachers, citizens of outstanding per- 
sonal distinction, were chosen often enough, and by 
the most influential institutions, to maintain intact 
the popular conception of the presidency. In the 
succession from Dunster and Chauncy and Clap and 
Dwight and Witherspoon and Manning and Harper 
came Eliot and Gilman and White and Hadley and 
Wilson and Jordan and Van Hise. During the three 
centuries of American university history the presidents 
who have been conspicuous as leaders of institutions, © 
leaders of science or of the public thought have not, 
of course, been in the majority. They have been in- 
terspersed with others unknown to fame. On the 
whole they have been rather widely spaced. But they 
did not need to be too common. One in a generation, 
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one in a region, sufficed to shed a perpetual luster upon 
the presidency. Thus every man who assumes the 
office in which these great figures wrought is invested 
with something of the dignity with which they endowed 
it and receives something of the public consideration 
which they rightly enjoyed; unless and until he prove 
himself utterly unworthy. 

But a change has come over the office of president 
which is unrelated to the change in the professional 
background of the majority of the incumbents. The 
early American college was not only the child of the 
Church, it was the product of an authoritarian age. 
Its form of government was essentially autocratic. 
After the United States had become a republic with 
increasingly democratic tendencies the pattern did 
not change. New foundations were organized on the 
same model with the same concentration of authority. 
The trustees were the sovereigns and the president 
was their viceroy—a viceroy with full regal powers, 
since the sovereigns seldom visited their realm. In the 
president’s hands were the high justice, the middle and 
the low. He controlled teachers, students and curric- 
ulum. He managed the property. He carried on all 
the official correspondence of the college and wrote 
most of its documents, generally with his own hand. 
He spoke for the college, preached to it, begged for it, 
thought for it, and castigated its members young and 
old for their own good. His word was law within the 
institution. Occasionally, also, he laid down the law 
to the world at large, and not infrequently the world 
paid heed. The job, though arduous, was possible for 
a man of strength and erudition and self-confidence 
as long as colleges were small and as long as one mind 
might roughly compass the field of learning embraced 
in the college curriculum. 

But the job as originally conceived and practiced 
long ago became impossible. Colleges have grown in 
size and complexity. Many have annexed professional 
schools or have proliferated special cells devoted to 
new types of professional education. The subjects 
taught both in the domain of the liberal arts and in 
the professional divisions have multiplied. No man, 
however learned, can possibly have more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance with most of them. Moreover, two 
generations of research have produced not only vast 
stores of new knowledge which must be brought within 
the purview of institutions of higher education, but 
also an altogether different idea of scholarship. Schol- 
arship is no longer thought of as the mere acquisition 
of information. It must be creative, or it is not 
scholarship. College and university teaching can no 
longer consist of the dogmatic presentation of essen- 
tially static bodies of knowledge. It must partake of 
the nature of an exploration just behind or just beyond 
the frontiers. The votaries of scholarship, young and 
old, teachers and students, must be men and women of 
intellectual independence, animated by the spirit of 
inquiry, unwilling to submit to dictation. 

Indeed, whether in the sphere of the mind or else- 
where, dictation has become progressively unpopular 
in the United States. A steady process of democra- 
tization has been going forward in all our social in- 
stitutions. No matter what their original and legal 
form, all social institutions have responded in some 
degree to the demand for a wider participation by in- 


terested individuals and groups in the determination 
of their operating policies. The college offers no ex- 
ception to this tendency. In law and in organic 
structure the college is still an autocracy. But very 
few colleges are now in fact autocratically ruled. And 
the occasional contemporary instances of autocratic 
behavior on the part of trustees and presidents—be- 
havior, be it noted, always within the legal definition 
of their powers—are profoundly shocking to our 
sensibilities. 

If the president can no longer be what he once 
was, what is now his role? I offer you this brief 
formula which is admittedly incomplete. To co-or- 
dinate for the accomplishment of a common purpose 
the efforts of many persons, each more learned in some 
directions than himself; to be sympathetic toward 
both people and ideas; to weigh proposals and to 
bring to bear upon them the critical judgment of many 
minds; to relate all proposals to the means, human 
and material, available for their realization; to pre- 
serve a just balance among the institutions several 
commitments; to plan, but to submit all plans to 
democratic ratification; to initiate action, but not to 
force it until it receives majority consent; to choose 
officers of instruction and administration who give 
promise of growth in wisdom and productivity and 
power to inspire the young; to be the champion of 
freedom for teachers and students against all attacks 
from without or within the institution; to persuade 
rather than to command, to lead, if God gives him the 
grace to lead, but never to boss. 

We who are assembled here are friends of Tufts 
College or members of its family. We have come to 
pay our respects to a new president as he takes up the 
varied and responsible tasks that are now associated 
with his office. The occasion inevitably focuses our 
attention both on the past and on the future. Tufts 
College has traveled a long way from the point of its 
modest beginnings, and in a direction which its pro- 
moters could not possibly have foreseen. Neverthe- 
less, in many respects its evolution has been typical of 
that of a considerable group of American ins ‘.utions. 

It was founded in the middle of that prolific period 
only a few decades long, during which the map of the 
United States was literally dotted with new collegiate 
foundations. It was the eldest child of the Universalist 
Church. It was a small college and its founders ex- 
pected it to remain small. It was dedicated to the 
promotion of liberal learning and religion, and to the 
preparation of ministers for one of the two principal 
branches of liberal Christianity. Its location was a 
matter of accident, dictated chiefly by material con- 
siderations. It was a country college in touch with a 
city. The boundaries of its constituency, however, 
were denominational, not geographical. Its early 
curriculum was the standard curriculum of the day, 
differing from the curricula of other colleges only in 
the doctrinal elements. Its first leaders were noted 
divines, distinguished scholars and eloquent preachers, 
leaders not only of their own denomination but leading 
figures in the life of the commonwealth. 

But before the college was half a century old irre- 
sistible social forces seized it and changed it into some- 
thing its founders surely never imagined. It did not 
remain a small country college devoted to the liberal 
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arts and theology. It became a large urban university 
with a complement of professional schools. In common 
with others of its type, it lost its sectarian orientation, 
although never its friendly affiliation with the denomi- 
nation which had established it. Its constituency 
ceased to be denominational and became geographical 
with a constantly widening radius. In short, from a 
Universalist college located by chance in Massachu- 
setts, it grew into a New England university, drawing 
its students from all parts of New England, sending its 
graduates—particularly the graduates of its profes- 
sional schools—back to communities all over New 
England to perform essential community services; 
and sending them far beyond the borders of New 
England, even across the seas. It no longer sought its 
leaders among the clergy, but in the ranks of scholar- 
ship and public affairs. 

Today it inducts the third president in this new 
succession of laymen, the seventh in the longer suc- 
cession covering eighty-three years. It inducts him 
with confidence and pride. With confidence in his 
knowledge of the contemporary problems of university 
education, and in his capacity to direct the thinking 


of his associates toward those reconstructions and re- 
forms that are the perennial obligation of every pro- 
gressive institution; with confidence in his sense of 
devotion, in which the allegiance of an alumnus is 
fortified by loyalty to the memory of his distinguished 
grandfather, Dean Leonard, who as head of the School 
of Religion left an indelible imprint upon the life of 
Tufts; with confidence also in the range and depth of 
his human sympathies, in the integrity of his mind and 
character which render him a worthy successor to the 
revered leader whom the college has but lately lost; 
with full confidence in his ability to live up to the 
tradition of eminence, to the perpetuation of which 
the presidents of Tufts through four-score years have 
contributed more than one institution’s due share. 
And with pride—pride in his already outstanding 
achievements both in his chosen branch of science 
and in university administration. In his person these 
are now added to the intangible capital of Tufts. 

Leonard Carmichael, the Trustees of Tufts Col- 
lege salute you. They wish you health, long life and 
happiness. As you now formally enter upon your ad- 
ministration, they bid you Godspeed. 


Then Why Have a Creed? 


Frank Durward Adams 


Always be ready with a reply for anyone who calls 
you to account for the hope you cherish_—First Peter 
38:15 (Moffatt). 


HOSE who read my sermon, “Your Faith Is Not 
Your Creed,” in the Leader of September 3—or 
some of them, at any rate—may have put the 

paper down with a feeling that creeds are of no value. 
They may even have concluded that we are better off 
without them, for I had asserted that the creeds are 
going or gone. I said also that creeds ought to be re- 
written at least every ten years if they are not to become 
archaic. Of what value, you might have asked your- 
self, is a statement of faith which is outmoded in ten 
years or so? Why bother at all with anything so 
ephemeral? 

I should be sorry indeed if any such feeling were 
to become a settled conviction. Creeds are essential 
to clear thinking and logical action, not only in the 
realm of religion but in every other arena of practical 
life. The meaning of the word itself tells us that. Of 
almost any stranger you meet you are prompted to ask, 
Who is he? You mean by that, Where does he come 
from, and what are his antecedents? We ought to 
deal with words in the same way; and when we do we 
discover fuller and richer meanings. 

Creed comes from the Latin verb Credo, which 
means, I believe. What you believe about anything, 
therefore, is your creed, whether it be religion, politics, 
the book you are reading or your next-door neighbor. 
And what you believe about those things determines 
your attitude towards them and your behavior in re- 
lation to them. That is to say, you think and act 
according to your creeds, your beliefs. That makes 
them rather important, doesn’t it? 

For that reason I am not in agreement with those 
who say that we should have a non-creedal religion or 
that churches should not have creeds. I used to think 


that way, but when I became a man I put away child- 
ish things. I recognize the fact that the church and 
religion have suffered much through the narrowing, 
cramping, constricting power of creeds. But we must 
not blame the creeds for that. The fault lies with 
the people who have not ‘known how to use them. I 
want my congregation to say quite frankly to any who 
may inquire: “‘Yes, our church hasa creed. Thisis it.’ 
Whereupon I should wish them to quote the five state- 
ments which we use every Sunday in our service. But 
IT am concerned also that we shall understand just what 
that creed is, how it came into being, what use we 
shall make of it, and what we shall do with it when it 
has served its purpose. 

The deadly thing about creeds is that we are apt 
to think of them as statements of absolute truth, in- 
fa lible, fixed once and for all. Repetition and as- 
sociation impart to them a kind of sanctity, so that it 
seems a sin to abandon or even question them. We 
become so accustomed to their phraseology that we 
hate to give them up even when they are outgrown. 
This is all wrong, as we shall see. 

In the sermon referred to I remarked that creeds 
are merely tools, temporary devices for getting things 
done. They wear out and become obsolete with the 
flight of time and must be replaced. When that time 
comes we must replace them with honesty and courage. 
But he is a foolish man indeed who advances that as a 
reason for having no creeds at all. Suppose a man had 
said thirty years ago, “I’ll wait until the automobile 
is perfected, then I’ll buy one.” He would still be 
waiting—and walking. He would hesitate even more _ 
now; for motor cars frequently change more radically 
now in one season than they did in five years three 
decades ago. And most of those changes are in the 
direction of greater perfection. But don’t you see 
that such an attitude gets him nowhere? Each yearly 
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model serves the needs of that year. Better than the 
model of a year ago, but sure to be surpassed by other 
models yet to come. Sensible men ride in the cars 
most nearly adapted to the needs of the time. 

Creeds are just like that. They serve the needs 
of the generation that formulates them in the light of 
the best knowledge and experience of that generation. 
The Winchester Confession, adopted in 1808, was such 
a creed. An amazingly liberal pronouncement for its 
time, yet when some of its statements had been out- 
grown many of our people insisted upon continuing to 
use it. It was familiar, and they loved it. Likewise 
with the so-called Five Points. There are people in 
every church who would rather use that form today 
than the later and better one known as the Worcester 
Declaration. And only for the reason that it is more 
familiar. 

We must perceive that these were tools for their 
day. Excellent tools, and they served a splendid pur- 
pose. But they are outmoded now and must give way 
to statements more abreast of the times. 

But let us change the figure and think of creeds as 
road-maps. (In fact, road-maps are tools of a sort.) 
In these days when everybody rides in automobiles 
such a metaphor is arresting. A creed is a kind of 
road-map; and concerning road-maps three points 
may be stressed. 

For one thing, they are always the best possible at 
the time. That doesn’t mean that they are perfect. 
Far from it. It means simply that they are the very 
best maps that could be made with the information 
then in hand. 

Have you ever looked at a map of the world drawn 
in the days when Columbus was dreaming of a western 
passage to India? How crude it seems to us now, how 
inadequate! Yet it was a great help to the navigators 
of that time, for it gave them information which was 
authentic up to the limits of their knowledge. With 
respect to most of Europe, and all the Mediterranean 
region, it was nearly as accurate as the maps of today. 
But of all the great world beyond that they knew 
nothing, or almost nothing. 

Do you remember the road-guides that were issued 
for motorists before road-maps came into general use? 
That was only twenty-five years ago, more or less. 
There were no marks or numbers along the highways 
then, so the guide-book noted certain natural and arti- 
ficial landmarks for the direction of the tourist. ‘“Take 
the first right turn after leaving the city limits; pass 
cemetery on the left; two miles farther pass large dairy 
farm on the right; at next cross-roads take left turn, 
passing brick church on the left.’””’, And so on. Roads 
were rough and progress was slow, so it was possible to 
follow such directions. Now roads are hard and 
smooth and plainly marked. We lay out our route 
from the map, and follow it mile after mile without 
effort. But the primitive road-guide was the best to 
be had in its day, and it filled a real need. 

Now let us think of creeds in the same way. They 
were road-guides of faith and life, the best possible 
statements of such Christian truth, or presumed truth, 
as had been achieved when they were written. Prob- 
ably the oldest of which we have knowledge is the so- 
ealled Apostles’ Creed, still being used in thousands of 
churches today. Scholars know that it was not formu- 
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lated by the Apostles, because it does not date back 
anywhere near that early. But it is very old. Most 
of it we liberals cannot accept at all; but it gave def- 
initeness and direction to Christian faith in its day. 
Now it stands as a revered milestone, marking a 
point once far in advance of the great procession of 
Christian believers, but long since passed by by those 
who have kept abreast of truth. 

In the history of our own faith -the Winchester 
Confession, of which I have already spoken, served 
the same purpose. In 1803, one hundred and thirty- 
five years ago, a group of Universalist preachers and 
laymen assembled in the litt!e church at Winchester, 
New Hampshire. The faith they were proclaiming 
had created a great stir in the religious world, and 
both friend and foe demanded some authoritative state- 
ment of what that faith really was. They answered 
the demand in so far as it is possible for any group to 
speak with authority in our fellowship of free be- 
lievers. The result was the Winchester Confession of 
Faith, in three articles, covering the essentials of Uni- 
versalism as they were then held and taught by the 
great majority. It was a hundred years in advance of 
its time, a beacon-light on the far horizon. But, 
splendid and prophetic as it was then, it is now inade- 
quate. It is now a milestone which has been passed 
by. The best possible road-map of faith in its day, 
it is now outmoded. 

This is equally true of other things than religion. 
We have similar road-maps in polities. Why are you 
a Republican, or a Democrat? Is it not because of 
what you believe concerning the principles, real, al- 
leged or imaginary, of the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party? Such belief constitutes a political creed, 
and you work and vote accordingly. Why do you call 
a certain doctor in case of illness? It may be because 
you believe in his particular school of therapy—allop- 
athy, homeopathy or osteopathy; or it may be your 
belief in that particular doctor’s skill or personality, or 
both. Certainly the reason why a Christian Scientist 
sends for a practitioner instead of a physician is a 
creedalone. In any event it amounts toa very definite 
creed and you travel the road it indicates. 

Even so in everything else. You have your 
scientific creed, your philosophical creed, your educa- 
tional creed, your business creed and your creed of 
ethics. These often overlap, it is true; but they are 
none the less real and operative. Without them you 
could make no headway whatever. 

Many times during the last few years I have 
driven to Iowa over the Lincoln Highway, which is 
U.S. No. 30. It is always advisable before setting out 
upon a journey to consult the latest map; and when I 
did this two months ago I was surprised to discover 
that highway No. 30, for over a hundred miles through 
Illinois, has been greatly changed. Vastly improved, 
too, for the new road is straighter, shorter, smoother, 
and with no large towns to impede one’s progress. 
All this is shown on the latest road-maps, making all 
earlier maps obsolete. 

This indicates another fact concerning road-maps, 
which is that they are always subject to correction and 
improvement. And your creed, if you have the right 
understanding of it, and make the right use of it, is 
subject to the same treatment. As experience and 
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wisdom add to our store of knowledge, that new 
knowledge is reflected in our creeds. We revise them, 
just as road-maps are revised, and bring them more 
into harmony with demonstrated truth. 

Again we may dip into our own history for an 
illustration. Article Two of the Winchester Confession 
reads thus: “We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” 
We are still in perfect agreement with the essential 
faith which breathes in that statement, and will be as 
long as we cherish our belief in God. But asa creedal 
affirmation it is now quite unacceptable. 

Take the word “restore’’ as an example. The 
men who wrote this creed obviously believed that the 
human race began in a condition of holiness and per- 


fection, that our first parents “fell” from that high . 


estate through their original sin in Eden, and that all 
their descendants were involved in their guilt and its 
unhappy consequences. That was then and still is 
authentic partialist theology. But our fathers were 
convinced that the God whose nature is Love would, 
by some means which is implicit in the statement it- 
self, eventually restore all mankind to that spiritual 
estate originally enjoyed in Eden. That was not 
authentic partialist theology—and it really started 
something in the theological world. 

But we cannot, without violating our intellectual 
integrity, use the word “restore’ today. We no 
longer believe that man was made perfect in the be- 
ginning and fell from that high estate. Everything 
in the way of increasing knowledge, the science of 
evolution, the study of the Bible itself, of history, of 
the human mind and motivation—all this has con- 
vineed us that humankind started at a very low point 
‘and has been gradually, slowly but surely, moving 
upward from that point. We believe as firmly as did 
the fathers that the goa! is the same; but the word 
‘restore’ will not do, because it is not a restoration 
which we envision. It is an achievement. 

For nearly a hundred years the Winchester Con- 
fession served as an acceptable creed. Almost from 
the first there were those among us who could not en- 
dorse the word “‘restore.’”’ Nevertheless the majority 
were content. Then, at the turn of the century, came 
the so-called Five Points, in which the essential truth 
glimpsed in the old statement becomes, ‘The final 
harmony of all souls with God.” That in turn has 
given way to the latest of all, the avowal of our faith 
in the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil and progressively to establish the 
kingdom of God. 

I would say in passing that the word “retribution” 
in our second and shorter statement—‘‘the certainty 
of just retribution for sin’’—has had almost exactly the 
same history. We reject it now because we know that 
‘God does not send retribution upon us for our sins. 
We suffer the consequences of sin; but those conse- 
quences are not heaped upon us in any vengeful, 
retributive spirit by the Almighty. 

The third point about road-maps I have already 
‘mentioned incidentally. They are essential to intelli- 
gent progress. Only a foolish driver would set out on a 
‘long journey without an up-to-date road-map in his 
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pocket. Such a map gives him confidence; and by re- 
ferring to it now and then to check his course he moves 
ahead without becoming lost or delayed. It is equally 
foolish, it seems to me, to go through life without some 
clear and definite creed. One must have some positive 
beliefs about the world, the Power by which it is con- 
trolled, the people who live in it and the spiritual 
principles by which they can live decently together. 
Otherwise we:don’t get very far. Otherwise there is 
hesitation, halting and confusion. 

Such beliefs however will insure progress only as 
we hold them always subject to change whenever 
change is indicated by the discovery of new truth. 
That is why, in our latest Declaration, we have avowed 
our faith in the authority of truth, known or to be 
known. Thus we say to all the world that, as our 
horizons expand in any and all areas of human knowl- 
edge, we shall revise our creeds and bring them up to 
the limits of such new horizons. Yes, and we shall also 
have the courage to anticipate in our new affirmations 
something of what lies out beyond. Three times ina 
century and a quarter we have done this as a de- 
nomination; and if we are to sustain our tradition of 
freedom we shall have to do it oftener than that in the 
century to come. 

Readiness to do this is the mark of a true liberal. 
Liberal is another word whose family history we ought 
to ponder. Its grandfather a good many generations 
back was a Latin word, liber, which means free. It 
still bears a strong family resemblance, you see. A 
genuine liberal is one with a free mind and spirit, one 
who keeps his creeds abreast of his knowledge and ex- 
perience. This, of course, is where we collide with the 
once-and-for-all dogmatist, the man who holds that a 
creed once made and promulgated by some recognized 
authority is infallible and must stand forever as the 
last word in ultimate truth. There is little use to argue 
with him; and we have plenty to do if we handle our 
own creeds intelligently. He would not be convinced 
even if you reminded him that, if he were driving to 
California, he would not think of using a road-map 
made five or ten years ago. The human mind, in some 
of its aberrations, is a curious thing. To resist change, 
whether from fear or inertia, is to confess that no change 
is desired, no progress hoped for. 

How happy are we in this fellowship that we have 
a creed! And such a creed it is! Reverently humble 
are we in the presence of such truth as has been made 
known to us, and willing to walk in its light, yet with 
courage and daring committing ourselves in advance to 
the new truth which the coming years are sure to re- 
veal. Yes, we have a creed—you and I. Let us use it 
to thrust our way with confidence into the sunrise. 


* * * 


What the Country Needs 


What this country needs most, said a late Vice President, is 
a good five-cent cigar. But we agree with the New York Herald- 
Tribune that its most crying need is a decent cup of coffee at a 
public restaurant. We have had coffee served to us at expensive 
restaurants and hotels, made of coffee extract, and at roadside 
restaurants we have drunk every conceivable concoction, but 
seldom anything remotely resembling the beverage which even 
we can brew on a gas-stove. Why is it?—Percy Sylvester Malone 


“in Churchman. . 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXLIII. 


The Last Rose of Summer 


Johannes 


E are certain that the literalists will discover 
that our last rose of summer is imaginary, 
sO we might as well confess it. “The Last 

Rose of Summer” came over the radio in a broadcast 
of “light classical melodies old and new,” on a Sunday 
morning at the farm. With Brahms’ “Gypsy Dance,” 
Sanson’s “The Swan,” one of the Strauss waltzes, and 
something of McDowell, I listened to the studio organ 
as the Sunday organist played the beautiful old song 
that Adelina Patti used to sing with such effect. 

I was sitting on the front porch just as the sun 
came over the mountain. The flowers were pretty 
well ended. Only a purple aster, rather the worse 
from frost and wind, was trying to bloom up close to 
the steps. Then came the haunting melody which 
kept saying “the last,” “the last.’ It is these last 
things that pull at the heartstrings, and get us down 
sometimes if we do not brush them aside roughly. 

I understand the folks who do not like to say good- 
by, who shun farewell dinners and who dash off coldly 
in a taxicab instead of looking at old friends and at 
dear familiar rooms for the last time. It all is a part 
of life, however, and a part of a minister’s life, for no- 
body can listen to the same preacher forever. The 
last times soon or late come for us all. 

Perhaps this Sunday morning I was more inclined 
to yield to sweet melancholy because another birth- 
day was in the offing, and the music was old, easy to 
understand, and freighted with associations. 

It is much wiser, however, to examine the reasons 
for melancholy or to walk away from such a mood. 
I did both things. 

A walk to the upper place showed me that em- 
phasis upon last things is usually overdone. The 
sweetbrier rose bushes were green and the leaves were 
fragrant. I came upon a perfect specimen of a daisy 
with a honey bee upon it, and a “roadside’’ butterfly 
fluttering around. Just beyond was the last yarrow of 
summer. At Joseph’s View, the snapdragons were in 
bud and blossom. I cut some of them and they are 
blooming on the table where I am writing. The little 
grasshoppers were hopping about on the south side of 
the house, half-dormant wasps were crawling up the 
panels of the basement door, flies were flitting about in 
the sunshine as if certain that the phoebes had de- 
parted. Only one bird was in evidence, fluttering down 
to an apple tree that had hung on to some of its leaves. 
Doubtless it was a song sparrow, for these hardy little 
birds love the hill farm as I do and hang on as long as 
they can. But I knew that in all probability none of 
these things was the last of its kind, and that if it were 
I should find equally interesting things at Christmas 
time, and have back all that I had lost, another 
spring. 

But would I have them all back? Aye, there’s 
the rub. Few of the people who were in the Hollow 
twenty-five years ago are here now. The hills will 
stay, the sun will come as this morning, but I may not 
see it. 

It was so pleasant a Sunday morning that after 


breakfast I put a chair on the front porch and watched 
the sun come over Pine Mountain. He was swathed 
around with fleecy white clouds, but the blue was on 
the horizon and overhead. He came slowly, in no 
great glory, for he had been up behind the hills for 
some time, but he came. The sunlight crept down the 
hillside through our orchard, over the brown and 
green of the field, shining on the gray bark of the old 
apple trees, and at last reaching the spirea and the 
rosebushes and the tangled green grass of the door- 
yard. 

What a blessing is eyesight, I thought! A blind 
man with his Braille could get some of this, but what 
glory he would miss! Even a brown dead leaf on the 
lower step, waiting for the next breeze to blow it away, 
holds a raindrop and sends back the light and color 
of a rainbow. 

And that outline of the everlasting hills against. 
the sky, that silver of the creek catching the morning 
light, that distant tree that stands out by itself so 
perfect in outline, those majestic clouds moving on 
and on as destiny calls—can one give up such things 
of beauty and promise and yet live? Many a man 
and many a woman have done it and remained cheery, 
strong, useful, creative forces in the world. 

I must have been reading Thanatopsis and think- 
ing thoughts that came “like a blight over my spirit.” 
Well, then, I said, let us go into the open air. Let 
nature and work be the teachers. 

After my dinner of eggs, bread, guava jelly, and 
coffee, I piled some of the green wood hauled in 
during the past week for next summer. I took the 
clippers and cut the dangling ends of woodbine that 
had hidden the entrance through the sitting-room 
door. Now one could see what he was cutting. Three 
bird nests showed up clearly in the vine, that we knew 
were there but could not see in the summer. I carried 
the tangle of vines to the gorge back of the barn and 
made an ideal place for the winter wren. I took a 
walk up the gorge and saw where my neighbor had 
rebuilt his farm bridge that was carried away in our 
flood. I went to see four of the neighbors and did an 
errand for one of them. I planned the new parking 
place and appointed a superintendent of roads and 
bridges for the church. I visited with the relatives 
that drove up from Cobleskill and heard how things 
were at college, and also got the latest political news. 
I listened to two sermons on the radio, and made up 
my mind that Peter Marshall, Presbyterian, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was both theologian and artist. So the 
day passed and the mood of last things, everything 
coming to an end, passed too. 

There is not the slightest use in fighting what we 
cannot help, and there is much use in action and in re- 
membering the precious things that we still have. 

On this election time visit to the farm I rested 
much, read a little, tried to carry that little about 
with me and to think about it, puttered at odd jobs, 
and did the necessary housekeeping. 

The raccoons came back every night. Did they see 
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the lights from afar, or is it their nature to investigate 
every possible source of food regularly? 

A farmer who lives half a mile away over the fields 
told me that during haying he saw an unusual sight. 
He was up on the mountain back of his house when he 
saw a raccoon coming up toward the upper woods 
along the top of a stone wall, followed in a long line by 
five little ones. He said: ‘“The old one did not act like 
a wild critter, but stopped and looked me over. I 
went toward them and the mother and three of the 
young ones climbed a hickory near by and hid in the 
leaves. Two of the young ones couldn’t get to her 
and climbed a lower tree. There they lay crouched 
down on a small limb, and when I reached up and 
stroked their tails, they never moved. They were a 
pretty sight.’”’ When I asked him if he thought they 
were my raccoons, he said that he was sure they were, 
because ‘‘coons travel a long ways to get what they 
want.” So now I picture the den as maybe up in the 
steepest, wildest part of the farm, where great rocks 
jut out in the woods and where there has been little 
cutting of timber for many years. 

Theoretically I favor reducing the raccoon popu- 
lation each year to reasonable limits. Practically I 
hate it. 

Theoretically I want some poor man down on his 
luck and short of money to get $60 from the hides of 
six raccoons. 


In reality, I should buy him off if he were hunting 
on the next farm and coax him off if he were on mine. 
Whosoever touches with unholy hands my raccoons, 
touches me. 

The summer birds mostly have gone away, but 
the winter birds are here. 

I got a report of the great northern pileated wood- 
pecker, but I have not seen him. The other wood- 
peckers, the chickadees, the nuthatches, are around. 
Perhaps the snow buntings and tree sparrows will be 
here later. 

We have had a beautiful Indian summer in our 
northern states. It would have been a great year to 
stay at the farm throughout October. I saw two 
beautiful dark red roses on a bush at a neighbor’s. 
Perhaps these were the last of the summer. The 
neighbor was not melancholy because they were 
the last. He was intensely interested in building a 
new road from the highway in to his farm to take the 
place of the one cut off by the flood. He was talking 
about building up his dairy, going again into the 
chicken business, reaching a point where he could 
afford a hired man. With such resources as he could 
command, such strength as he had, such opportunity 
as opened before him, he was going on. His faith and 
his philosophy were simple, but they were enough. 
May we all show equal faith and courage when the 
floods come and block the road. 


Help Those Who Saved the World from War 


Stanley Manning 


HATEVER opinion one may hold concerning 
the righteousness of the Munich agreement, 
there can be no doubt that the self-sacrifice 

of the Czechoslovak people and their government 
saved the world from war. In spite of that agreement, 
reached at a conference where they were not repre- 
sented, they could have opposed by force of arms the 
German seizure of their territory, and that fighting 
would have drawn other nations in, making another 
world war almost inevitable. But they took the way 
of self-sacrifice and peace. 

It may be argued that they are better off for so 
doing, that they have lost less by their present policy 
than they would by war. But even so, the price has 
been tremendous—loss of highly industrialized sec- 
tions of the country, loss of a large fraction of the 
population, and, most serious of all, loss of national 
pride and faith in democracy. That was the price 
they paid for saving the world from war. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women and 
children have paid individually to make this sacrifice 
possible. Many who lived in the occupied areas have 
left their homes and practically all their possessions, 
and have gone to Praha and to other places still under 
Czech control. They are the liberal advocates of 
democracy, some are Czechs, some are Jews who know 
what their fate would be under Nazi rule, some are 
anti-Nazi Germans, who have not been swept off 
their feet by the cry of Ein Volk, Ein Fuehrer. 

These refugees have crowded into Praha, pre- 
senting a tremendous human problem, to say nothing 
- of such detailed needs as housing, feeding and sanita- 


tion. No one can estimate the total of their suffering 
and their sacrifice, nor the cost to the other people 
of Czechoslovakia who are helping to save and support 
them. 

Because of this situation and the need which it 
presents, the Commission on International Relations 
of the Universalist General Convention voted at its 
recent meeting in New York to make an appeal to the 
churches and people of our Universalist fellowship 
for financial assistance for these people. In accordance 
with the established custom, the matter was presented 
to the Trustees of the General Convention, and per- 
mission was granted to the Commission to make this 
appeal at this time. We have talked peace, and hoped 
for peace, and prayed for peace; now let us show by our 
gifts that we are willing to help pay the price of peace. 
We can do no less than make a little easier the burden 
of those who have made the great sacrifice. 

Not many people have contributed as much to the 
cause of international understanding and good will as 
did Stella Marek Cushing. Of Czech descent, she 
made vivid and real the aspirations of her father’s 
people. By her personal leadership at Ferry Beach, 
by her lectures and musical programs in many of our 
churches and at our conventions, by articles in the 
Leader, and by her service on the Commission on In- 
ternational Relations, she made us feel the ties of 
spiritual kinship which unite us to her people. They — 
built their nation upon the same hopes and ideals as 
those on which our fathers built our United States. 
An offering for her suffering people would be the kind 
of memorial she would appreciate. If she came to us 
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personally and asked us to help her people, we would 
make a generous response. Let us be just as generous 
now, for she, ‘‘being dead, yet speaketh.”’ 

Such an offering from our people might well be a 
part of the Thanksgiving observance, for certainly we 
ean be thankful that the world has not been plunged 
into war. If other plans for Thanksgiving make the 
appeal on that day inadvisable, it can well be made in 
connection with the Advent and Christmas season, 
when we celebrate the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
Any time in November or December would be appro- 
priate. The exact time of the offering is not so im- 


portant as that we make it, and make it soon while the 
need is great. If it seems unwise to use the time of the 
regular morning offering for this purpose, it may be 
done by having one or more collectors with offering 
plates stationed in the vestibule as the congregation 
leaves. Many will want to send in their offerings per- 
sonally and directly. 

The office of the General Convention has been 
named as the channel through which the offerings 
may be received. Send them to 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, with checks made payable to the Universalist 
General Convention. 


John Haynes Holmes 


Who Will Live in His Deeds, Not in His Ideas 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


HERE is no living man for whom I have more 
regard or respect than John Haynes Holmes. 
I consider him an example of what the American 
history, life and scene ought to bring forth as its best 
and truest product. If I were official receiver and 
conductor for serious-minded foreign visitors, I would 
ask my detectives to find out where Holmes was going 
to be at such-and-such a time (for he does a lot of 
different things in a lot of different places), and I 
would take my wards there and say: ‘“‘Gentlemen, here 
is the type of manhood we like to think of our tradition 
of pioneering, freedom and democracy as producing. 
Here, we submit, is a real man; not a stuffed shirt or 
an empty barrel or a standpatter, but a man; here is 
a personification of courage, integrity, independence, 
conscience, and civic responsibility.”” And I would 
begin to recite the long list of brave, generous and 
worth-while things the man has done. But I would 
make very little of Dr. Holmes as a writer or as a 
man of ideas, and I wouldn’t even mention this book* 
—it represents the lesser Holmes. 

I can’t read five pages of ‘Rethinking Religion” 
without being irked at least twice. I can’t read fifteen 
pages of it without feeling that its intellectual orienta- 
tion is as outmoded as that of Helvetius or Herbert 
Spencer. Thirty pages, and I am certain that it does 
not represent either a fruitful or a significant approach 
to the subject of religion. Fifty pages, and I am so 
confused that I hardly know what the writer is driving 
at. And this review holds for only about a hundred 
pages. I know that Dr. Holmes has a religion, and a 
high one; but it isn’t his book that convinces me of this. 
He is a doer of the Word, not an expounder of it; and 
he will be survived by his deeds rather than by his 
ideas. 

Intellectually, Dr. Holmes belongs in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. He reminds one of 
Condorcet, Comte, Thomas H. Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer. He is a “rationalist’’ and a ‘“‘naturalist,’”’ he 
is bewitched by science. ‘Today we gather and ex- 
amine facts, and then infer from these facts such ideas 
about the universe and all mysteries of ultimate be- 
ing as the facts themselves seem to warrant.” (p. 13.) 


*Rethinking Religion. 
Maemillan Company. $2.25. 


By John Haynes Holmes. The 


This is a man of the French Enlightenment, or it 
might be Thomas Huxley, speaking. Dr. Holmes 
does not realize that this is a former boast of science, a 
boast no longer made. Science can tell us nothing 
about the universe except its physical, mechanical, 
non-organic aspects. As for the “mysteries of ul- 
timate being,’ science no longer pretends to deal 
with such things. Such an idea belongs to the days 
when science was conceived as the New Necromancy. 
“All intelligent men today,” declares Dr. Holmes 
(p. 15), “are agreed that if religion is to be verified 
anew as a reality in the lives of men, it must be by the 
scientific method of finding truth.” I had supposed 
that the opposite conclusion had been reached: that 
it is generally recognized that science is unable to 
supply a moral “ought”’ or pass judgment upon values. 
We have, says Dr. Holmes, a ‘‘modern science of re- 
ligion as authentic as any of the great sciences of our 
day.”’ (p. 31.) I deny it. According to the “great 
science of comparative religions, it will be found that 
they all spring from the same roots, all follow the 
same pattern of progress, and all contain the same con- 
tent of precept and idealism.” (p. 37.) This statement 
has about ten percent truth in it, not enough to justify 
making it, not enough to keep it from obscuring more 
truth than it discloses. Is this a sample of that ‘‘mod- 
ern science of religion as authentic as any of the great 
sciences of our day’’? If so I say it’s spinach. Again: 
“A cathedral belongs to the same order of human ex- 
perience as .... a football stadium. A congrega- 
tion in a cathedral engaged in the ritual of worship is 
presenting a ceremony rooted in the same psychologi- 
cal instincts of performance as the ritual of a baseball 
crowd rising rigorously and even reverently to its 
feet at the beginning of the second half of the seventh 
inning of every game.” (p. 40.) If that’s another 
sample of the great ‘‘modern science of religion,” I say 
it’s spinach, and I say the hell with it. 

While it is not my duty to explain the reason for 
such perversities upon the part of Dr. Holmes, I have 
a hunch: He is so deeply religious himself and so con- 
cerned to have other people religious that he leans 
over backward in telling the world that religion is the 
most reasonable, unavoidable, natural and scientific 
thing in the world. 

Claiming to stand on the platform of science and 
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to use the methods of science, one would expect Dr. 
Holmes’s religion to be tangible, explicit, brittle and 
precise to the last degree. But not so. It turns out 
to be one of the most elusive, indefinite and ineffable 
things in the universe. ‘‘What is ‘the conclusion of the 
whole matter’? That whatever brings to a man a 
deeper, truer and more enduring adjustment to the 
highest values of life as we know it in this world— 
this, in whatever so-called sacred or secular field it 
operates, is religion!” (p. 46.) This, I maintain, is 
the worst sort of obscurantism. Religion as an ab- 
stract generality has no significance. It is a religion 
which has significance. And what gives it significance 
is the fact that it specifies what the “highest values of 
life’ are. 

In his chapter ‘‘What is Religion’? Holmes de- 
pends upon what the mathematicians, the philosophers 
and the anthropologists have said about it. Religion 
is ‘a cosmic sense,” “‘the vision of something which 
stands beyond,’’ a consciousness of “the totality of 
existence,” “any activity pursued in behalf of an ideal 
end,” “a mode of behavior, a devotion to the high- 
est.” And the chapter ends with this remarkable bank 
of fog: “The meaning of religion must now be plain. 
I would define it as a mysterious and mystic impulse 
working within us to make us greater than we are, 
and the world through us better than it is; to lift us 


to levels above the low ranges of physical appetite 
and satisfaction; to drive us to goals beyond the pru- 
dential bounds of time and sense.’”’ I don’t doubt it 
for a minute; I just wonder what it is all about. This 
does not make the meaning of religion plain to me at 
all; it makes me dizzy. How about naming the type 
of greatness, specifying the goals toward which it is 
supposed to drive us? On page 125 the church is de- 
scribed as an “institution of idealism.” What ideals, 
Dr. Holmes, what ideals? 

In his laudable desire to conceive and present re- 
ligion in terms of universality Dr. Holmes flies from 
the definite into the indefinite, from the particular into 
the abstract, from the specific into the general, from 
the concrete into the tenuous. He succeeds in draw- 
ing a great luminous circle around the life of the whole 
human race, but it is an empty circle. He would have 
Truth, but no truths; Religion, but no religions; sacred 
Days, but no Sabbath; Literature, but no holy scrip- 
ture; Institutions, but no church; Worship, but no 
particular form of it; Faith, but no creeds. His pur- 
pose is to prevent religion from being shut up in a cell, 
and to get away from the things which divide man- 
kind. A true Christian purpose, obviously; but a 
suicidal way to achieve it. Just as you cannot have 
beauty without form, so you can’t have religion with- - 
out a religion. 


Universalists of New York Celebrate 


N November 11, 1888, the Fourth Universalist 
Society of New York officially came into exist- 
ence, and on November 138, 1938, the society 

now known as the Church of the Divine Paternity 
celebrated its centennial. Actually the church was 
started on the first Sunday of September, 1838, when 
a little company of men and women met in the 
Apollo Rooms, took part in a service conducted by the 
Rev. William Whittaker, and contributed $9.01 
toward expenses. 

The celebration of 1938 began on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6, when Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, long pastor, and 
now pastor emeritus, preached a historical sermon. 
It made such an impression that the supply of Chris- 
tian Leaders of November 5 which contained the ser- 
mon were swept away on November 13 before half 
the people were out of the church, and an order was 
placed for all that could be supplied. 

The ministers taking part in the service on 
November 13 were the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D. D., formerly assistant minister of the church, who 
read the responsive psalm, the Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, 
D. D., pastor emeritus, who read the Scriptures, the 
Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, D. D., long intimately as- 
sociated with the church and its ministers, who 
preached the occasional sermon, and the Rev. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, present pastor, who made a most 
uplifting prayer and who presided. His work is put- 
ting new life into the old church. 

The church was well filled for the anniversary ser- 
vice. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
D. Young, Albert M. Handy, Jr., of 55 East 86th 
Street, New York City, a great-grandson of Dr. 
Chapin, the most famous pastor of the church, and 


other Chapin relatives, and Mrs. Hugh Galliher of 
Darien, Conn., daughter of Dean McCollester. For- 
mer members of the church living at a distance came 
back for the service. 

Grace Adams Kelley, who succeeded J. Warren 
Andrews as organist and choir master, and her talented 
choir led in the music, which was beautiful and appro- 
priate. The first of the two hymns sung was written 
by Mrs. Thomas J. Sawyer for the dedication of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity at the southwest 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street December 3, 
1866, the church that the society left when it moved 
to its present site at Central Park West and 76th 
Street. The first two verses of the five-stanza hymn are: 


“Mid the great city’s ceaseless din, 
Its haunts of care, its sights of dread, 
Its thousand paths that lead to sin, 
Its wrestling strifes for daily bread; 


”O, need have we, Great God, to build 
Some holy place for thought and prayer, 
Where passion’s tumult may be stilled 
And burdened hearts lay down their care.” 


So they built uptown on the famous Fifth Ave- 
nue and in thirty-one years this site seemed too far 
downtown, and so they moved to one of the most 
promising districts near the American Museum of 
Natural History. ‘Would that they had never moved ~ 
from Fifth Avenue,” remarked Joseph Fort Newton 
after his service in New York. And so say we all to-. 
day, although we possess in this changing West Side 
neighborhood: a matchless cathedral church. 

Up the center aisle with the offering came Louis 
Annin Ames, C. Neal Barney, Charles A. Robinson, 


—_ 
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Wilbur F. Earp, trustees, truly representative of the 
strong men of New York who have made up the board 


of trustees of this church through the years of its 


history. Other trustees present at the service were 
Dr. David H. Webster, the famous eye specialist, 
Charles 8. Chadwick, Ringland F. Kilpatrick and 
Wallace M. Powers, once an officer of our Arlington, 
Mass., church. 

Dean McCollester was in fine form. As one of 
the trustees put it, “He outdid himself.”” He began by 
reference to Dr. Sawyer, first dean of the Tufts Di- 
vinity School, a bronze relief of whom is in the chancel 
of this church, to Dr. Eaton, beloved pastor of the 
church, a Tufts man, and to Dr. Hall, also from Tufts 
and a professor emeritus on its faculty. His subject 
was “Prophets of the Free Spirit.’’ He said that the 
work of the Universalists of the country had been the 
organization of ideas rather than the organization of 
institutions, and that there will be as great need 
in the next hundred years of going on with this work 
as in the past. Universalists have felt the conflict 
that always rages between builders of thought and 
builders of systems, but their main work has been with 
thought. The great ideas to which they have given 
allegiance and for which they still need to work are 
“the sovereignty of the free soul,’ “‘the method of 
evolution,” “faith in man as man as a practical work- 
ing faith,” ‘the interrelation of all religions and their 
development from a common source,” “the recogni- 
tion of the idea of crisis as ever present in human 
development.” “Courage,” he said, ‘‘comes from the 
perspective gained through this idea. We see that 
always the free man is face to face with the dictator.”’ 
“The idea that all are free to worship as they desire’ 
was another idea succinctly stated, and the objective 
of the Church defined as ‘‘making men for our day 
what Jesus was for his day.” 

There was a reception for Dean McCollester and 


The Challenge 


Warren 


E are on our way and we are headed in the right 
direction.’”’ So President Roosevelt, in a 
recent radio broadcast, expressed himself 

and justified his programs. Whether or not we believe 
in his personal and social philosophy, such a statement 
as this awakens us to the challenge of discovering just 
“what” should be our direction and ‘‘why’’—for cer- 
tainly we are moving! President Roosevelt was right. 
“We are on our way,” but, ‘‘are we headed in the right 
direction?” 

Dean Powers of Syracuse University tells this 
story, which very well illustrates my point: 

During one year’s football season Syracuse was 
playing against Colgate; the score was 7 to 6 in favor 
of Syracuse. It was the last minute of play, when a 
Syracuse player got the ball and started a run for a 
touchdown. He was unmolested by the opposing 
team, but his own men tried to block him. However, 
he got away and scored the touchdown, only to find he 


*Address on Laymen’s Sunday in the Church of the Medi- 
ator, Providence, R. I. 


Dr. van Schaick at the foot of the chancel steps after 
service, and a more formal reception by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley and the executives of 
parish organizations from three to six p. m. in the 
church parlors. 

The centennial banquet was held in the Town 
Hall on 43d Street Tuesday, November 15, with Dr. 
Cummins, Dr. Etz, Dr. Leining, Dean Skinner, Rabbi 
Wise and John Haynes Holmes among the speakers. 
The story of this gala affair will be given next week. 

The present writer, who began work with the 
church the first day that it moved into the present 
magnificent building forty years ago, was able to slip 
away after service and go to the little Memorial 
Chapel to the right of the main entrance of the church. 
There he read two tablets. One tells the story of the 
buildings occupied by the society in the past and the 
other the story of the erection of the present structure. 
Many memories were stirred. Some of them will ap- 
pear in our Cruising series in the first issue of this 
journal for December. 

Connected with the celebration there was an ex- 
hibit in the parish house of pictures, letters, manu- 
scripts and other interesting memorials of the hun- 
dred years work of the church. 

Also the society issued a booklet of seventy pages, 
quarto size, containing pictures of the present church 
and some of those that preceded, photographs, suit- 
able for framing, of Chapin, Eaton, Hall, Newton, 
Potter and Priestley, all the regular pastors but the 
four of the first ten years, and artistic photographs 
and descriptions of the memorials in the church, of 
Prescott House and of the Chapin Home—a book that 
ought to go into every Universalist library. It can 
be purchased for one dollar. The editor, whose name 
does not appear, is a person with historical sense, ar- 
tistic ability and literary skill. 

eeVinaoe 


to the Laymen* 


C. Glanvill 


had won the game for his opponents. In his anxiety 
he had headed in the wrong direction and placed the 
ball behind his own goal line. 

Men of all ages have been concerned with this 
problem of direction, some attempting to solve it in 
one way, others in another. A genius of the past gen- 
eration, none other than our beloved Kipling, faced 
the challenge and chose to pass it along to the 
rest of the world through the magic medium of 
poetry. 

There is a story told of Kipling, of how he sat in 
his study alone, dreaming of captains and kings who 
hold dominion over palm and pine, the pomp and 
circumstance of imperial power. In the deep silence 
there fell across his soul the shadow of a profound mis- 
giving. The nineteenth century was ending; the 
twentieth century was all unknown. He trembled. 

Paper lay in front of him. The pen as always 
was in his fingers. He was moved to write as he never 
before had written: 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
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The mood passed. He thought it weakness, and the 
story is that, ashamed of emotion, he threw the verses 
into the waste-paper basket. 

The mood of misgiving was no weakness. It was 
the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom. 
Set to music, sung by millions, Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional’’ 
is better known than all of his other writings put to- 
gether. 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.’’ 


If only the world had heeded! No wars, no revo- 
lutions, no ships rotting in harbors, no laborers and 
farmers standing in breadlines. No children learning 
the use of gas masks before they learn the alphabet! 


“Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 


Having found the discarded lines in the waste- 
basket, Clara Virginia Townsend, Kipling’s secretary, 
was inspired to write these lines: 


“Our heritage we have forgot, 
The Flag for which our fathers died, 
The Word our mothers knew and loved, 
The Cross where hung the Crucified. 
Hope of our nation, steadfast still, 
O Cross, on Calvary gleaming bright, 
Guide as of old our stumbling feet, 
Back to the ways of Truth and Right; 
Back to a faith that changeth not, 
Back to the God we have forgot.” 


“Our heritage we have forgot.” Although memory 
is the most marvelous of God’s gifts to man, we do 
forget. It has been said that some $900,000,000 lie in 
our banks today unclaimed, belonging to no one, be- 
cause there are no known claimants. It is truly 
wealth forgotten. 

When the tomb of King Tut was opened, the 
world was astounded. So much wealth forgotten! 

What a doomsday it will be when history judges 
our generation! Things forgotten! The power of 
prayer, the discipline of life, the beauty of home, the 
glory of service. Was ever heritage so rich in the 
abundance of well-being? 

Heirs of God, joint heirs of Christ, whose riches 
are unsearchable, yet we forget! 

“The word our mothers knew and loved.’’ They 
loved it because they knew it, and they knew it because 
they lived it. The Bible is the word of God, and we 
cannot read the Bible without hearing the voice of God. 
In all the vital crises of life man depends on the Bible, 
the ultimate standard of impeccable certitude. 

When a baby is born, the Bible determines the 
solemn act of dedication. When a marriage is cele- 
brated, the Bible declares: ““‘What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’’ When the dead are 
laid away, the Bible fills the sorrowing soul with sure 
and certain hope of resurrection. In courts of law the 
Ten Commandments of the Bible are the foundations 
of justice. When he swears the most momentous of 
all oaths, the President lays his hand on an open Bible. 

It is with pain in our hearts that we pray for lands 
where the Bible is closed by the government. Itis with 
no less sadness that we deplore endeavors to close the 
Bible in our own land, by criticism, by doubt, and 
above all, by neglect. 

“The cross where hung the Crucified.”’ Where the 


worst at their worst slay the best at their best, yet 
Good cannot be destroyed. Where guilt is over- 


~whelmed by love, weakness is made strong. Death is 


conquered by Life. 

It is not a legend; we know whom we have be- 
lieved, and, amid depression crushing many to the 
dust, we look upwards to the Cross. 

“Hope of our nation, steadfast still.”” Not at Cal- 
vary did the Roman Empire decline and fall. By its 
own heartless ‘paganism, civilization was worn out, 
shattered and shamed. Men felt their terrible need, 
lifted their eyes to the Cross where hung the Crucified, 
and repented. With purified hearts they built a better 
world. 

“Guide as of old our stumbling feet.’”’ Not into dis- 
contentments and agitations that weaken the structure 
of ordered society. 

Not into the wild gambling of speculative finance, 
perilous indulgence in liquor, eagerness for sensational 
publicity, notoriety of success, but 

“Back to the ways of truth and right.”’ The truth 
that determines man’s debt to God, and the right that 
pays it. Not honesty as the best policy, but honesty 
as the only policy: Honesty of worship in the church. 
Honesty of conduct in the home. Honesty of adminis- 
tration in public office. Honesty of finance in business. 
Honesty of purpose in the promotion of peace. 

It is in honesty that truth and right are partners, 
and if that partnership is broken society collapses. 

“Back to a faith which changeth not.” Things that 
are seen do change. People change; customs change; 
cities change; and recently we have seen’ drastic 
changes in the map of the world. 

Things unseen are eternal. Light does not change; 
gravity does not change. They are the same yester- 
day, today and forever. Love does not change; Christ 
does not change. He is the same yesterday, today 
and forever. 

Why should faith change? Faith is the grip on the 
changeless Eternal. ‘‘Back to a faith that changes not,” 
the faith that bears us onward, century after century, 
here and hereafter, on the path of truth and right. 

“Back to the God we have forgot.”” Back to God! 
Across all frontiers of race and prejudice, through 
fires of temptation, over waters of discouragement— 
back—back to the Divine Beginning of all true Life. 

To lead the world back to God, that is the chal- 
lenge to the Christian layman. Itis yours. It is mine. 
Not only to come ourselves, but to lead, to show the 
way, to help the stumbling feet, to lift the fallen, to 
carry the helpless—take them back to the God they 
have forgot. 

When we, the Christian laymen of this church, 
along with all the other Christians of the world, accept 
the challenge, and when America, along with all the 
other nations of the world, turns to God, then and 
only then shall we be ‘‘on our way and headed in the 
right direction.” 

Jesus spoke in parables. If we did likewise, this 
story of Kipling would surely be today’s parable. 

Kipling discarded the verses of his ‘“‘Recessional,” — 
thinking them worthless, but those very lines have 
lived on. They shall continue to live and outlive 
all of his other writings, because of their beauty, their 


‘value, their challenge. 
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Are we, the Christian laymen of today, discarding 
as worthless the very things which are so vital that 
they are eternal? 

Are we losing our sense of truth and right? 

Are we throwing away our faith? 

These things are our priceless possessions. With- 
out them life becomes meaningless. 


“O Cross, on Calvary gleaming bright, 
Guide as of old our stumbling feet, 
Back to the ways of Truth and Right; 
Back to a faith that changeth not, 
Back to the God we have forgot.” 


O Christ of Calvary, grant us strength to accept 
this, the challenge to the laymen. 


We Stand Corrected — More or Less 


Llewellyn Jones 


E are taken to task this week by a correspondent 
who says that, in making the supposition (in 
the Register of Oct. 20) that “all” intelligent 

and informed people believe that Thomas J. Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings are innocent of the charge of 
bombing a Preparedness Day parade in 1916, we are 
hurling him “into the intellectual dog house... . I 
am, perhaps, as intelligent and informed as your 
writer himself.” 

As being in the “‘intellectual dog house” is not as 
painful as being in jail on a framed up charge, this 
accusation did not unduly disturb us. However, 
on looking up the facts with which to answer it, we 
were disturbed. We have been guilty, not of the 
crimes of which our correspondent accuses us, but 
of near-plagiarism. Let us exhibit the deadly parallel 
between the words which our correspondent quotes 
against us and another sentence on this celebrated 
case: 

No intelligent man who reads the record and goes 

into the circumstances surrounding the conviction of 

Tom Mooney can doubt that he was railroaded into the 

penitentiary by an inflamed war sentiment. No one 

can question that he is an innocent man. The fact that 

he is in jail is a disgrace to American justice —William 

Allen White. 


To be sure, we said “‘All intelligent people know’’ 
and Mr. White said ‘‘No intelligent man doubts . . .” 
but the sense is the same. 

However, we do not wish to rest our case on the 
say-so of William Allen White—he once visited Russia 
so he is probably suspect. 

On the other hand we do not see what our corre- 
spondent’s reflections on the comparative competence 
of the California Supreme Court have to do with the 
matter: one court may differ from another or approxi- 
mate another in intelligence. But the point at issue 
is not the legal question of whether a higher court can 
review findings of fact of a lower court or not. The 
point at issue is whether Mooney and Billings are in- 
nocent or guilty of the crime charged. 

And if they were guilty there are a number of 
things which will tax the wits even of one who, like our 
correspondent, admits that he is intelligent and in- 
formed, to explain, to wit: 

That a mediation committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson—whose membership included W. B. 
Wilson, then secretary of labor, and Felix Frankfurter 
—reported to the President that the testimony of the 
chief witness, Oxman, was discredited, and that the 
evidence as a whole was unconvincing. 

That a second federal report—House Document 


157, 66th Congress—asserted that evidence had been 
fabricated by the prosecution. 

That the very judge who tried Mooney—Franklin 
A. Griffin—has since declared that the court was de- 
ceived and that Mooney is innocent. To quote him: 


In the face of this demonstrated perjury, in the 
light of its willful presentation to the jury trying 
Mooney, and in view of the willful suppression at the 
time of all evidence favorable to him, no fair-minded 
person who will familiarize himself with the details of 
the truth of the Mooney case will now deny that Mooney 
is entitled to be pardoned. 


That President Wilson took the quite unusual 
step of publicly appealing to Governor Stephens to 
postpone Mooney’s execution: he had originally been 
sentenced to death. 

That the police officer who was within a hundred 
feet of the actual explosion later admitted in a letter 
to Mooney that his rights had been violated and that 
he was entitled to a pardon because, through purely 
legal considerations, court relief was no longer open 
to him. 

That the third federal inquiry into the Mooney 
case, made by the Wickersham Commission—itself 
the subject of an attempted suppression—reported 
dishonest tactics on the part of the prosecution, the 
use of dishonest and coached witnesses, and the de- 
liberate arousing of public prejudice against the de- 
fendants by public interviews given out by the prose- 
cutors. 

Since our correspondent objects to our use of the 
word all it may be pertinent to remark that when the 
Law Faculty of the University of Oregon investigated 
the case the following conclusion was published, not 
as voicing a majority opinion but the opinion of all 
of the faculty: 


It is our opinion that by reason of the exposure of 
the perjury of the chief witnesses for the prosecution; 
the revelation of the United States Government inves- 
tigator as to the dishonest methods employed by the 
prosecution; and the unanimous opinion of the court 
and jury on the evidence subsequent to conviction, that 
the said convictions are not only discredited but that 
the inference is compelled that these two men were in- 
nocent of the crimes charged. 


If our correspondent’s intelligence and informa- 
tion—he claims to have both, it will be seen—can 
laugh off the above weight of testimony we admit that 
in comparison the reasoning of the “ ‘liberal’ re- 
ligionists’ is loose. It is certainly loose enough to 
move from premises to conclusions. 
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Two Transylvanian Pictures 


A Bishop Is Installed and a Village Church Is Dedicated 
Donald Harrington 


HE festival surrounding the installation of a 
new bishop in Transylvania is an important one. 
Ordinarily representatives of liberal Churches 

from all over the world would have been in Transyl- 
vania on October 2 for the installation of Dr. Bela 
Varga as the new bishop. Indeed, representatives 
from England, America, Holland and Hungary had 
already made their reservations for attending the 
festival. Then suddenly it appeared, by an unhappy 
coincidence, as though the Second World War was to 
start right during the festival, indeed almost upon the 
very day of the installation. It was the news of 
the imminence of war which brought the canceling of 
reservations and sent Americans and Englishmen 
scurrying westward towards home and safety. It was 
this news also which gave me, an American theological 
student at the University of Leiden, Holland, bearing 
somewhat fewer responsibilities than more worthy 
representatives and having naturally great interest in 
the destinies of Transylvania, the opportunity of at- 
tending the installation as the representative of three 
great liberal organizations—the American Unitarian 
Association, the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, and the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship (The Association of Free 
Christian and Free Religious Youth). It was an in- 
teresting time to travel, as I was able to see several 
different countries in the throes of a war panic. In 
Holland the stations were fu | of soldiers. In Germany 
there was excitement and the flying fields were scenes 
of great activity. Czechoslovakia was cut off from the 
world and we were not allowed to go near her. Buda- 
pest entertained me with a morning of practice against 
air raids, in which for certain periods all people were 
ordered off the streets, and with an evening of almost 
total darkness as the city practiced the difficult feat of 
carrying on its everyday activities under a state of 
siege. Budapest wasn’t letting her citizens forget that 
they were within ten minutes of the Czechoslovakian 
frontier. It was with some relief that I found myself 
in time for the beginning of the festivities in the old- 
world town of Koloszvar where the air was clearer 
and the people calmer, the only foreign representative 
as the situation was so bad that even the Hungarians 
didn’t dare to come. 

Koloszvar, the home of Unitarianism, was a city 
of magic to such foreign eyes. The old buildings, the 
dusty streets, the horse-carriages, the blue mountains 
stretching ever higher into the distance, completely 
surrounding the city, made a perfect setting for a very 
interesting occasion. Koloszvar is a peculiar com- 
bination of a beautiful city with fine public buildings 
and two universities and a typical American western 
frontier town of seventy-five years ago with all of its 
brawling roughness and dust. One still sees cows and 
buffaloes on the main street, many gypsies, and in- 
teresting beggars and shopkeepers along the sidewalks 
or in the street. Market day is particularly enchanting, 
as then the city is full of peasant folk in gay costumes 


of homespun with their market goods and animals to 
sell. In the center of the city stands the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, dating from the sixteenth century, which 
was for almost one hundred years Unitarian, and close 
by on the main street stands the Unitarian church 
with its university and secondary school buildings on 
both sides. 

The first official meeting of the festival was that 
of the Ministerial Association, during which a paper 
on “The Future Life in the New Testament” was read 
and discussed and I spoke briefly on the work of the 
American Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Green- 
field Group, and the Fellowship for Social Justice. 
A policeman sat behind me throughout the meeting! 
There were also special meetings of the Women’s 
Alliance and the Francis David Young People’s As- 
sociation. But Sunday was the big day, with the 
opening of the supreme consistory meetings. The 
supreme consistory is made up of the ministers, the 
theological professors, and certain elected laymen, and 
the governing of the church is done by them. The 
synod was opened by the lay moderator with an ad- 
dress pledging support of the supreme consistory to the 
new bishop and his program. After a brief discussion, 
Bishop Varga warmly greeted the representative from 
the outside world, thanking him for his interest and 
courage, which the representative answered with an 
expression of greetings and confidence from the or- 
ganizations which he represented and a prayer for 
strength for the bishop in the difficult years which be- 
yond any doubt lie ahead. ‘‘May God give strength 
to Bishop Varga for his task in the hard years which 
lie ahead, and may the suffering involved become joy 
in a work well done.’”’ Immediately after we made 
ready for the installation service. 

The Unitarian church, its white simplicity and 
dignity symbolic of the man whose life was to be there 
dedicated, was crowded, many people being forced to 
stand. Peasant folk and dignitaries were all there 
together. The service began with the procession of 
the supreme consistory to the center of the church 
where seats had been placed. The foreign representa- 
tive walked beside the bishop, and all wore the long, 
full, Transylvanian cape gowns which sweep from the 
shoulders to the floor, giving a sense of majesty and 
dignity to the wearer. When all were in their places, 
the first hymn began and the great roar of voices al- 
most stunned me, accustomed to American feebleness 
in hymn-singing. The hymns are sung very slowly 
and have the minor melancholy of the Hungarian 
music, but they were sung with a depth of feeling 
such as one seldom finds in American churches. It is 
thrilling to listen to them sing their hymns, because 
one feels at once that the hymns are part of them, a 
vital means of self-expression for the glory of God. 
The hymn was followed by a prayer, Scripture reading, 
and a solo, followed by the act of installation. The 
bishop came forward and stood before the altar table. 
The leaders of the Church stood about him in a semi- 
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circle. The general secretary, standing tall and stern, 
read the oath of office which the bishop repeated after 
him, solemnly and clearly. Then the bishop kneeled 
before the altar and was installed by the members of 
the consistory with the age-old ceremony of the laying 
on of hands accompanied by prayer for his coming 
leadership in the Church. This ceremony was followed 
by another hymn, after which Bishop Varga preached 
the sermon which, I was told, was exceptionally beau- 
tiful. It was quietly delivered in short, telling sen- 
tences, and everyone seemed greatly pleased with it. 
Then followed the closing hymn and the recessional. 
We recessed directly to the bishop’s home, where we 
were met by a large delegation of people from all over 
Rumania who had come to offer their congratulations 
and best wishes for the future. Here again Bishop 
Varga shone. The city officials and the ministers and 
bishops of all the Churches were there to greet him, 
and though he was very tired he stood for well over 
an hour and a half greeting them. First came the 
Jewish rabbi, a striking young man with a black beard 
strangely cut, a black skull cap on his head and a 
beautiful black, fur-trimmed robe reaching almost to 
the floor. He delivered a long speech and the bishop 
answered him. Next came the Rumanian priests 
(Greek Orthodox) with their black and purple robes 
and great gold crosses. They addressed him in Ru- 
manian, and he answered in Rumanian. Then came 
the Lutheran ministers speaking German, and he 
answered them, simply and quietly, in German. Next 
the Roman Catholics, clad in gorgeous royal purple 
robes from head to foot with elaborate ornaments of 
gold, brought their greetings and best wishes for the 
future. And finally the town officials came, again 
speaking Rumanian, and the bishop answered in Ru- 
manian. Bishop Varga presented a strange contrast to 
the men in many-colored gowns who addressed him. 
With his long black gown over his heavy overcoat, for 
he had a cold, he quietly and simply thanked those 
who came to wish him well. His simplicity and hu- 
mility and his great dignity stood out markedly 
against the swaggering perfection of dress and the 
bright, eye-engaging colors of orthodoxy. His answers 
were short, but spontaneously and sincerely spoken, 
and I believe that everyone felt that here was a deep 
man. Personally I feel that Transylvania has a great 
man for her new Unitarian bishop. He is competent 
theologically and very conscientious, he is dignified 
in his manner and glorified by a sincere and touching 
humility. His preaching is inspiring. All of the 
ministers are solidly behind him in his new program 
for the Church, and all feel that the Church is becom- 
ing awake to a new era of progress. 

While in Transylvania I was able to make several 
trips through the mountains and to visit almost a score 
of the Unitarian village churches. On these trips I 
was able to see some of the most beautiful mountains 
and most interesting churches of Transylvania. It is 
always the same. As one travels along through the 
mountains, all yellow and scarlet with autumn, he sees 
in the distance several villages, each with its tiny white 
spire pushing up through the trees at the highest point. 
The villages are small and compact, some rich and 
some poor, some of mixed nationalities and religions 
and some entirely Unitarian. I shall never forget 


my visit to Ocland for the service of rededication of 
the renewed church. The trip through the mountains 
by auto to this village was hair-raising, it seeming 
sometimes as though we couldn’t possibly get through 
the mud and over the bumps. We even drove two or 
three hundred feet up a brook where a bridge was 
washed out. On the way I was scheduled to speak at 
a little village in the Unitarian church where a festival 
in honor of my coming was to be held, but unfor- 
tunately at the last moment permission for the meet- 
ing was refused by the government and I was unable 
to speak. However, a large delegation of people was 
waiting for my arrival, and we had our speeches of 
greeting on the main street without a permit. And 
the following day we went on to Ocland. Ocland is 
a small village, but is almost entirely Unitarian. The 
houses are all two or three room, whitewashed bun- 
galow cottages; the people are farmers. 

The service of rededication itself was unforgettable 
and burned into my memory as a great day. The 
new church was beautiful, the inside refinished and en- 
larged, the ceilings covered with the typical Hungarian 
flower motifs. The crown over the pulpit had been re- 
made and was brilliantly painted, a symbol of the 
place of the minister as the leader of the Transylvanian 
village. The outside had been repaired and white- 
washed clean. The gardens were in full bloom, the 
fences and the old wall repaired, the parsonage in per- 
fect condition. The old Hungarian gate, finished at 
the last moment by the minister himself, was very 
beautifu. The festival began at about eleven a. m. 
with the church packed to capacity with the villagers, 
the girls in their bright reds and beautifully wrought 
costumes, the married women in their black and white, 
and the men in their gray, homespun, tight-fitting 
woolen trousers and coats and black boots. The ser- 
vice began with a hymn, and again the roar of voices 
was startling. Then followed a prayer by the dean of 
the district in which Ocland is located and the reading 
of the Scripture. Bishop Varga preached the dedica- 
tion sermon, which sermon was followed by an anthem: 
by the village choir, the girls in their red Hungarian 
costumes with red boots and with headdress falling to 
the middle of their backs, the shrill, village voice 
being a new though not unpleasant sound to my ears. 
And then came the story of the work of rebuilding the 
church, read by the young minister, the Rev. Imre Kele- 
men, himself. This was translated forme. The story 
was so full of pathos and struggle as to bring a lump: 
into many throats. Perhaps it was because the young 
minister’s earnest, fatigue-marked face spoke more 
plainly than his words, because it told things which he 
could not say, that tears came into so many eyes. 
Yet as he told of the hardship, of how the Unitarians 
had had to help build the state church as well as their 
own, of how they had been persecuted, of how some of 
their own members had failed them, of the indifferent 
few who would not cooperate, of the wretched condi- 
tion of the old building, of the many little, nasty things 
which had been done to stop the work and break the 
hearts of those interested, I came to see a hero standing 
there. After he had finished and sat down there was 
a hush over the congregation, and a baritone solo was 
sung by a man with a magnificent voice. He sang 
with such depth of feeling and meaning that I asked 
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my translator what he was singing about that it 
should have such an effect upon the congregation. 
She replied, ‘‘He is singing, ‘Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’’ I can only say that there was a 
unity of feeling and of response in that congregation 
that I have never seen elsewhere. The solo was fol- 
lowed by a speech by one of the villagers who had done 
much in the building, then another hymn. And then 
came a long poem, written by one of the young farmers 
about the work of the minister and his self-sacrifice 
for the building of the church. Just a simple man, he 
stood and recited his poem of the struggle, spontane- 
ously and with great feeling. They told me that it was 
beautiful, but again the tears in the eyes of the con- 
gregation testified more strongly than any words 
could. After the poem came the communion service. 
This service is held four times a year regularly and 
upon such special occasions as this. It is very simple 
in Transylvania. First all of the ministers came 
forward and stood in a great circle around the altar 
table in the center of the church and Bishop Varga 
served them with the elements, dedicating them with a 
prayer. Then, the ministers in turn served all of the 
people, first the men starting with the oldest, and 
then the women, all standing around the altar in the 
same way. Nothing at all is said when the elements 
are given and the common cup is passed, each taking 
it into his own hands, but each is allowed to find his 
own meaning in this most sacred of all Christian cere- 
monies. 

The service ended at about three o’clock and we 
immediately went to a large hall in the village where 
dinner was served and where I began to realize that 
this was a typical Hungarian festival, an all-day all- 
night affair, and that the fun had just started, so to 
speak. The Hungarians know how to enjoy their 
happiness. It was a grand dinner with tasty food and 
gypsy music, followed by the usual toasts for which 
the dinners are well known. You must know that 
the after-dinner speaking in Transylvania is much 
different from that in America. It consists not in 
specially prepared speeches, but in toasts, spontane- 
ously given by any who feel so moved. The men begin 
slowly, telling about some phase of the long centuries 
of struggle, and as they speak they become carried 
away by their emotions and speak purely and directly 
from the heart. They speak faster and faster, using 
the figures of speech from everyday life which brings 
them close to the hearts of the people, and now and 
again their voices break with emotion. They toasted 
the bishop, the Church leaders, the minister at Ocland, 
and the congregation, and one minister asked a toast 
for me as the foreign representative, after which I rose 
and thanked him and asked a toast for the individual, 
Unitarian common folk all over the world whose faith- 
fulness and devotion make our cause possible, for the 
English Unitarians who were at that very moment 
sitting in their churches at worship, and for the 
American Unitarians whose church bells would soon 
be ringing calling them to worship, which toast was 
followed by a chorus of “Hear, hear” and ‘‘Egen.”’ 
We finished dinner and made ready for the evening 
service which was short and very simple, the Rev. 
L. N. Csifo from Koloszvar preaching the sermon 


and I, as the foreign representative, speaking for ten 
minutes to the congregation of the church, congratu- 
lating them upon their accomplishment. I told them 
that sometimes it seems as though God piles dif- 
ficulties upon us to see just how strong our faith is, 
to see how long it will be before we ery in despair, 
“T’ve had enough.” Yet, it is the difficulties them- 
selves which make us strong. I congratulated them 
upon finding in their work the secret heart of Chris- 
tianity which remains hidden to so many—the cross— 
and for accepting it though it be hard and wreathed 
not in incense but in the smell of human sweat and 
blood. I congratulated them because I saw more than 
duty in the fatigue-ridden face of the minister and 
the deep loyalty of the congregation. I saw God at 
work in human life. I brought them greetings from 
their brothers over the sea and promised to carry 
with me the story of their work and self-sacrifice. 
The service ended at about nine o’clock and we went 
to supper. At about eleven the ball started, and as 
this was a Unitarian village, everyone was there. 
The big hall was crowded with happy,. whirling vil- 
lagers, dancing czardas to the inspired music of a 
gypsy orchestra. The light was dim, given by two 
lamps suspended from the ceiling, the air full of smoke 
and the odor of wine. The gypsies played as though 
possessed by the music, starting slowly and going 
faster and faster with the swing of the dance and the 
urging of the dancers. The villagers were delighted 
that I could dance eczardas, and during one furious 
dance all the others made a great ring around us, and 
how they clapped and how we whirled. They of course 
danced all night. We went home early as we had to 
make an early start the next morning. The minister 
of the church stays all night to keep order and see that 
everything goes well. The village people have great 
confidence in him, and when he speaks they do as he 
asks. His word is law. The village minister has a 
difficult part to play. He must be in the village, but 
not of it; his life must be the village life, but he must 
not succumb to the primitive customs which have 
enslaved the villagers for centuries. The heroism of 
the Transylvanian minister, isolated, without the 
latest books, overworked, underpaid, has never been 
entirely appreciated. 

The following morning, after a breakfast of hot 
chimney cake and steaming buffalo milk, I started for 
Holland, going as far as Koloszvar with Bishop Varga. 
We went part of the way by auto and stopped at the top 
of one of the high hills to look up and down two Uni- 
tarian valleys. Such an outlook! Looking up the valley 
on each side we could see five or six little villages, each 
with its tiny, white Unitarian church spire alone visible 
above the trees. Four of the villages in a row were 
named for the four evangelists, and one tiny village 
was nestled just beneath the protecting head of another 
great hill. And far beyond in the blue distance the 
great Carpathians reared their majestic heads into the 
sky, incredibly high, and the bishop pointed out that 
the tops were white with the first snow of winter. It 
was a thrilling moment! After visiting several 
churches and at last saying goodby, I soon found 
myself in Budapest, caught an early plane, and that 
same afternoon found myself again in Holland, another 
work, another world. 
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An Armistice Day Meditation on the Price of Peace 


Henry Wilder Foote 


E have just passed the twentieth anniversary of 
the armistice which ended the Great War. 
Those of us who are old enough to recall that 
time remember well the rejoicing and the profound 
sense of relief with which the armistice was greeted. 
Not in this country alone but everywhere it was hailed 
as inaugurating the reign of peace in a torn and dis- 
tracted world. Never again, we said, should such a 
conflict be permitted to bring untold misery upon 
mankind. We meant it when we said it; all the world 
meant it. But the tragic history of the past twenty 
years is a vivid illustration of how the best intentions 
can be frustrated by the blindness, the passions, the 
lack of magnanimity of men. 

For the war was followed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Treaty of Trianon—to which this 
country was not a party since we made our own sep- 
arate peace with Germany and had never declared war 
on Austria—and by the establishment of the League 
of Nations. In the bitterness of hate, and under the 
hypnosis of fear which the war had engendered, those 
treaties were not negotiated in consultation with the 
German representatives but were imposed upon them 
by dictation. There was the first tragic mistake in 
the ghastly series of errors which have marked these 
twenty years. A just and lasting peace is not to be 
obtained by a dictated treaty which inflicts deep 
humiliation and a sense of bitter injustice upon a 
great nation. The only excuses which can now be 
offered for those treaties are the abnormal psychology 
of the time and the knowledge which the Allies had 
that, had Germany been the victor, the terms of peace 
would have been quite as drastic. 

The League of Nations might have offered an 
ameliorating agency through which the injustices of 
the Treaty of Versailles could have been gradually re- 
moved. Unhappily the League was crippled at birth 
by the failure of this country to adhere to it. The 
United States missed one of the great historic oppor- 
tunities which come to a nation at rare moments to 
assume the leadership of mankind. If this country 
had joined the League and had exerted its influence in 
the years immediately following the war to remove 
the obvious political and economic maladjustments, 
the world today would be an infinitely better and 
happier place for mankind. And those adjustments 
could have been brought about had this country then 
also been sufficiently farsighted and generous to cancel 
promptly the war debts to us incurred by the Allies. 
To have done that would have cost us little more than 
we lost in any case, and would have given us an incal- 
culable moral prestige which we could have used to 
remove festering grievances. 

We lost that opportunity, and error after error 
followed in the failure of the democratic nations of 
Europe to aid and uphold the democratic government 
of Germany which was honestly struggling to restore 
that country to a respected place in the community of 
nations. But every concession granted was made 
grudgingly and too late. The result was the overthrow 
of the most enlightened group in Germany and the rise 


of Hitler to power. In addition we have seen the 
tragic series of events in Ethiopia, in the Far East, in 
Spain, and in Czechoslovakia. Today, twenty years 
after the armistice, the world is in an unhappier condi- 
tion than it has been for centuries. The very forces 
which seemed to have been decisively defeated twenty 
years ago have emerged triumphant. The rule of law 
and right has given way to the rule of brute force. 
Already this twentieth century, in the past twenty-five 
years, has achieved a bloodier record than any of the 
three centuries which preceded it. 

The events of the last tew weeks have brought 
poignantly home to us alike the nearness of another 
catastrophic war and the eagerness of the common 
people in all countries to avoid it. The rejoicing with 
which the agreement reached at Munich was hailed 
in most countries is evidence of the desire for peace. 
Hitler and Mussolini, Chamberlain and Daladier, all 
were hailed in their home countries as peacemakers. 
But the tragedy of the situation is that the miscalled 
“peace of Munich” was not based upon any principles 
of right and justice. It was dictated at the point of 
the bayonet quite as much as was the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and with far less consideration of the rights and 
feelings of those who suffer from it. Thankful as we 
may be that a general war is not now raging in Europe, 
let us not forget the price with which peace has been 
purchased. That price was not paid by England and 
France—except in terms of humiliation and dishonor— 
much less by Germany or Italy—but by Czechoslo- 
vakia, the only nation whose conduct throughout the 
crisis commands our unbounded admiration. I quote 
from a manifesto recently issued in England and signed 
by a large number of distinguished men, including Lord 
Robert Cecil and Sir Norman Angell, both of whom 
are among Britain’s foremost advocates of peace and of 
collective security. They say that the price of peace 
“has been paid by a civilized, brave and tolerant 
people whose steadfastness and dignity have evoked 
the admiration of the entire world: a dignity main- 
tained in the face of insult, provocation and menace 
such as no civilized people in modern times have ever 
had to endure. That treatment has not been met by 
retaliation, but by concessions of a kind never before 
made by a great nation except as the result of utter 
military defeat. Only by their restraint and final 
sacrifice were we given temporary respite from the war 
to the very edge of which our policy had brought us.” 

Let us not forget the price already paid by the 
Czechs in the dismemberment of their country, and 
yet to be paid in the years of the practical enslavement 
to which the “peace of Munich” condemns them as 
vassals of Nazi Germany. For the price of peace in 
Europe has been the extinguishment of the bravest, 
most progressive, most tolerant, most enlightened 
country in central Europe. Yet more, the price of this 
peace has been an enormous increase in the powers that 
work for evil in this modern world; in the suppression 
of freedom of thought and speech; in the rule of force 
instead of in the rule of law; in the growth of intol- 
erance, brutality and oppression. And the worst of 
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it is that a peace purchased on such terms cannot be a 
lasting peace. In the English manifesto just quoted, 
you will note the ominous words that we have been 
“given a temporary respite from war.’’ Not even Mr. 
Chamberlain, though on his return from Munich he 
talked of having obtained ‘‘peace in our time,’ be- 
lieves that he secured anything more than a temporary 
respite, for he immediately also announced enormous 
additions to the rearmament program. That is not 
precisely the blessedness in store for the peacemakers. 

This generation must face a world of danger, 
distrust, cruelty and oppression not known, in such 
widespread and terrible forms, for many generations 
before us. The forces seeking to dominate our present 
age are the implacable opponents of everything for 
which democracy and Christianity stand. They have 
turned their backs upon the religious tolerance, the 
political liberties, the reign of law, the rule of reason, 
the gospel of good will, which were the most precious 
and hard-won gains of mankind between the beginning 
of the sixteenth and the end of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The peace of the world is not to be found in 
any agreements which surrender these gains into hands 
which are pledged in advance to destroy them as 
speedily as possible. 

Peace is assured only when all parties to the 
contract freely assent to its terms—when perhaps 
none gain all that they would like, but also when none 
feel that they have been deeply humiliated or unjustly 
despoiled of what is rightfully theirs, and when all the 
parties to the contract intend to adhere to its terms. 
It may be many a long day before such a peace can 
again be negotiated, for it depends upon moral stand- 
ards and humane ideals which today have been all but 
effaced from the dealings of nation with nation. But 
until that time comes the world will be faced with tur- 
moil and disorder, with the ever-increasing burden of 
armaments and the never-ceasing peril of war. 

What can we do, who live relatively remote from 
the immediate dangers which confront other peoples— 
what can we do to mitigate the overwhelming evils of 
our time? In the first place we can take what oppor- 
tunities offer to help those in bitter need and distress. 
We can help support the admirable relief among the 
Spanish children carried on by the Quakers. We can 
help refugees from European tyrannies to reach this 
country and to establish themselves here. Presently 
the time may come when we can help China to restore 
its national life. Very soon we may be able to do some- 
thing for the hard pressed Czechs, confronted with the 
infinitely difficult problem of caring for hundreds of 
thousands of dispossessed refugees. Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter has already sailed for Europe, representing 
the American Unitarian Association. He expects to 
proceed to Prague with a Quaker delegate to find out 
whether a joint Quaker-Unitarian unit can be of ser- 
vice. We could have no better equipped nor more 
acceptable representative. It is to be hoped that when 
he returns he will report that there is much that we 
can do in the way both of material relief and moral 
support. If he does make such a report his appeal 
should meet with generous response, for the Czechs 
have a stronger claim upon our sympathies than have 
most people, on account of the kinship of their ideals 
to our own. 


In the next place we must do all in our power to 
purify, strengthen, and uphold our own democratic 
institutions, and to make them work with maximum 
effectiveness for the welfare of the whole people. We 
need not fear the growth of communism in this coun- 
try; our soil is not congenial to it. We have much 
more to fear from the growth of fascism, with its re- 
strictions first on free speech and a free press, then its 
limitations of civil liberty, then its opposition to in- 
tellectual and religious liberty. We can observe tend- 
encies in that direction already in this country, notori- 
ously in Jersey City. The one sure preventive is to be 
on the alert against any infringement of our liberties, 
lest having lost even the least of them we lose all, for 
religious liberty will go with the rest if we are not on our 
guard. We must save them, not alone for our own 
sakes and for our children’s, but for the world’s sake, 
that all men may know that here is a land in which 
democratic institutions, better than all others, can 
bring to flower the finest products of the human spirit. 

And, finally, let us hold fast to our faith in those 
standards and ideals of human life and conduct which 
find their root in the teaching of Jesus Christ. At 
bottom this monstrous clash of ideologies which 
threatens the world is a conflict between the ideals of 
Christianity and the ideals of paganism. Christianity 
is engaged in the slow, age-long process of construction, 
the upbuilding of a civilization in which the law of 
God shall overrule the caprice and injustice of man; 
in which the truth shall make men free; in which all 
men shall learn to treat all others as brethren; in 
which each man shall recognize both his own duties 
and his neighbor’s rights. That is the only kind of 
civilization which will endure the hurricanes of evil 
and the wearing processes of time; the only kind of 
civilization which can assure a lasting peace among 
men. 

By contrast, paganism is destructive in its hate, 
its deliberate cruelty, its intolerance of intellectual 
gains, its power to crush the souls of men. That path 
leads back to the Dark Ages when men dwelt fearfully 
in the valley of the shadow of death. For us there 
can be but one choice. We must stand for the Chris- 
tian ideals of life, in government, in industry, in social 
and personal relations. As yet we have put them into 
effect but very imperfectly; God help us to do so more 
efficiently and without delay. 

We have perhaps half doubted whether they 
really would work. Well, let us look at their opposites 
on the continent of Europe, and ask if they work as 
well in bringing peace and order and happiness to the 
world. No; our salvation is to stand fast for the high 
and enlightened faith which is ours, and so to labor 
that out of the turmoil and tribulation of our time 
our children, or our children’s children, may emerge 
into an era when peace shall be built upon justice, and 
good will shall go hand in hand with understanding. 

* * % 


Excessively fat members are undesirable in the party ranks, 
especially when they are in uniform. They may be very fine 
comrades with a well-nourished faith. Their hearts, their minds, 


If these dear comrades can’t reduce their hemispherical pro- 
tuberances, let them see to it at least that they do not appear in 
the front ranks.—From Mussolini’s newspaper, Il Populojd’ Italia. 
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CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 
Harry Adams Hersey 
HE twenty-sixth annual mid-year conference of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention was held in All Souls Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church, New London, Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, November 9. Perfect Indian summer weather 
evidently overmatched the disadvantages of holding one of these 
conferences (usually restricted to the larger and more available 
parishes) in a city ninety miles from some of our churches. The 
attendance was large as usual throughout afternoon and evening, 
and the program was one of the strongest in years. 

Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, state president, presided over the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society period, and Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey conducted the devotional exercises. The address 
was by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the W. N. M. A. Mrs. 
Wood said in part (I do not quote literally in all cases): 

“At the great international missionary conference in Madras, 
next month, the delegates will consider again two of the funda- 
mental questions considered in Jerusalem in 1928—the relation 
of Christianity and its missions to the non-Christian religions 
and, second, the relation of the home churches to those which 
have grown up on the foreign field. The answer to thes2 ques- 
tions concerns you and me. The answer will affect the whole 
world. 

“Protestants, Catholics and Jews met in a great steward- 
ship convention in Chicago last week to unite the nation’s forces 
to meet the sweep of present-day secularism, materialism, racial 
and religious prejudices. Now is the time to project in every 
denomination a great educational and promotional program, 
dealing with the world-responsibility of the Church. A striking 
fact is that women were specially urged to attend this great con- 
ference, for the American woman is the hub of the American 
family life. She owns more than one-half the country’s wealth 
and spends eighty-five percent of the national income. She is 
so important that no problem can be solved without her.”’ After 
outlining the present objectives of Universalist women, Mrs. 
Wood said she would like to call attention to the achievements 
of this year and some of the opportunities for service. Having 
recently returned from attending state conventions from Maine 
to Georgia, she said: ‘‘Our outstanding achievement was financing 
and building the new administration building at the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace diabetic camp. We were told at headquarters 
that $9,240 could not possibly be raised by the women in these 
recession years. But we went over the top. Did we not succeed 
because of the very nature of the service we are rendering to 
diabetic girls? We shall honor Clara Barton again at Christmas 
by filling the ‘stockings.’ 

“Concerning the work in Japan—in spite of the war clouds 
the annual reports from our workers are encouraging. Thirteen 
girls are in the Blackmer Home. The two kindergartens are over- 
flowing and we have to turn some children away. Our compound 
is like an oasis in the desert to these troubled people who have 
this war thrust upon them by military leaders. 

“The North Carolina convention was one of the best I ever 
attended. We must again appeal to our women to help us raise 
$2,000 additional to present pledges, but we have begun to make 
the churches there responsible for their own maintenance. 

“In Georgia I was present at the one hundredth anniversary 
of Universalism there. I have been in conventions in Maine, 
North Carolina, Minnesota and Illinois, as well as doing field work 
in the states. I have been impressed with the loyalty of our 
women everywhere, with their interest, their evident desire to 
do all within their power to serve their church and the com- 
munity. They are denominationally conscious. They realize 
‘that our strength lies through unity of program and purpose. 
There is a ‘magic word’ for Christian women of every race and 
-ereed, it is “Together!” ”’ 

At the close of Mrs. Wood's address she was presented with 
a life-membership in the W. N. M. A. as a token of appreciation, 
by the Connecticut women, of the work she has done and is do- 
‘ing. An offering was received towards the $55 which Miss 
Downing needs for a projector in her work in Japan. 


a * 


The Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., state ¢hairman of religious 
education and young people’s work, presided at the religious 
education hour. The Rev. J. Quinter Miller, D. D., secretary of 
the Connecticut Council of Churches and Religious Education, 
gave an address, ‘‘Achievements and Ideals in the Field of Re- 
ligious Education.” He really emphasized the lack of achieve- 
ment, despite what has been done so remarkably in recent years, 
in the light of the complex and vital needs which a rapidly chang- 
ing world presents, and the demands it makes upon the church 
and church school to meet those needs adequately. Facts of 
decline in the numbers reached by Protestant and Jewish re- 
ligious education, facts about the ignorance of most teachers 
concerning the domestic, cultural and social life of their pupils, 
facts critical and analytical, were constructively presented, and 
a thoroughly sound and vital program for remedying our faults 
and rising to our responsibility was outlined. It was an address 
which could not be adequately reported in the amount of space 
which your reporter can give to it, so he passes it over with the 
foregoing brief and inadequate mention. 

Our new General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
made his initial appearance before a Connecticut gathering, and 
felt that it was quite appropriate that he should begin in a 
Unitarian-Universalist church, since he was ordained in a Uni- 
versalist church and received his doctor’s degree from a Unitarian 
school. He told us that ‘‘now is the acceptable time’ to go for- 
ward towards a future which “may” belong to the liberal church, 
whether the church realizes its possibility being dependent upon 
us who are in it today. He said that the time has come for 
Universalists and Unitarians to be intelligent about their own 
concerns. ‘““The fact that at least ninety percent of church mem- 
bers in general are what they are, denominationally. through 
ancestral and traditional reasons, shows how much we need to 
belong to a church intelligently, and as a matter of profound con- 
viction after a thorough study of its beliefs and organization. 
It is a time when you and I and the faith of our church are on trial. 
We need not be concerned over the fact that we are numerically 
a minority. Our railroad may not be as long as some others, but 
it is just as wide. It is our great heritage that should inspire and 
impel us. We have something and we ought to be shouting it 
to the world. We must be concerned for the liberal church. 
Dictatorship, whether in politics or religion, is all of one piece. 
From Roman Catholicism to Christian Science we see the Vatican 
extending from Rome to Boston. The future of religion must 
lie in a liberal direction, a government by democracy, the way of 


._ the laboratory in education, and a philosophy based on freedom. 


My faith in the future of our Church, and in its value, is that it 
is a democracy, a free, democratic body, whose people are not 
taught to live by ‘the answers in the back of the book,’ but by the 
exercise of a free intelligence.” 

Thus, so freely that Dr. Cummins may wonder whose ad- 
dress is being reported, your reporter caught the substance and 
emphasis of a great address from an able and consecrated leader. 

The Rev. Harold H. Niles presided at the evening meeting, 
in the unavoidable absence of the vice-president. The Rev. 
Stanley Manning read the Scriptures and the Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton offered the prayer, in which he made touching mention 
of the great loss Connecticut has sustained through the recent 
death of its president, the Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D. 

The Norwich Universalist choir and organist (a voluntary 
membership choir which has had but two or three absences from 
rehearsals in at least two years) led the singing. 

The women of All Souls Church served a most satisfactory 
supper. The minister, the Rev. Frank S. Gredler, and his people 
were ideal hosts and the New London Day gave fine publicity. 

The hurricane had blown and beat upon New London, and the 
fire had ravaged it. Its shores were strewn with wreckage and its 
highways blocked by fallen trees, but the spirit of its people 
was undaunted, and they ‘“‘insisted” that the mid-year be held 
with them, even after we had offered to transfer it to some other 
parish for the present year. No mid-year conference which the 
writer has attended in his eight years of residence in the state, has 
been more successful from every standpoint. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN BEHALF OF ACCURACY ONCE MORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Another item in behalf of accuracy. I have read with keen 
interest Frank Hall’s story of the one hundred years of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, but he errs when he says that the Rev. 
Otis Skinner was the great grandfather of Clarence. His great 
grandfather was the Rev. Warren Skinner, who preached all over 


the Vermont map. I once asked Clarence’s Uncle Otis what was. 


the relationship of his family and that of the Rev. Otis, and with 
considerable unction he told me there was none. I think it inter- 
esting that the Rev. Warren received into our church membership 
Thomas Jefferson Sawyer at the Union Church, located in Plym- 
outh Kingdom. The church was destroyed long ago. He im- 
mersed the Rev. T. J., and that must have been done in the near- 
by Reading pond, or else they dug a hole in the brook, which still 
flows in that neighborhood, big enough to get two big men into 
it. The Rev. Warren through Thomas Jefferson Sawyer made a 
great contribution to the cause of Universalism, as he did through 
his son Charles, and which is continued through Clarence, the son 
of Charles. I hold my flag aloft for the Rev. Warren Skinner and 
his outstanding work. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 
Woodstock, Vt. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON AND THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a pleasure to add my note of substantiation to the fact 
that our beloved Clara Harlowe Barton shared with us the Uni- 
versalist faith which we cherish. In word and spirit as well as in 
her attendance, I am quite confident she was one of our own. 
In the truest sense, she lived her faith in her works. 

When it was my privilege for about four years to minister to 
the congregation of our Oxford Universalist church, she was fre- 
quently one of the congregation. Many happy visits were 
spent in her home, and her life was an inspiration to me. She 
practiced all the best of Christianity as taught by our Church. 

She was born in 1821 and passed to the higher life in 1912. 
Although quite tolerant in religion, I reiterate that she was 
affiliated with us up to two years before she died. 

James R. Weakley. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


SENSIBLE ADVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“In a Nutshell” recently featured a choice bit of common 
sense advice for our Universalist Church to think about and act 
upon. It reads thus: “Stop pouring money into dying churches. 
Start something vital where there is a chance.” 

That sounds like good business sense and a sincere challenge 
to us to keep our Liberal Church in step with the times. We have 
much to learn in regard to “church extension” efforts. Why 
aren’t we starting new societies in places like northern New Jersey 
and hundreds of other newly developed home communities? 
Why aren’t we concerned about propagation of the faith through 
student groups, forums, and even the formation of social clubs for 
the liberal-minded in a community? 

Perhaps we have slipped a bit in imparting our philosophy to 
the American people in recent years. Haven’t we taken it too 
much for granted that all the churches have accepted all of our 
Universalist teachings? It is sickening to hear cries all around 
us that our old Universalists are dying off and that of course 
there is no future for the Church! That is not so. Universalists 
can be made as well as born! The picture begins to look brighter 
now for our denomination. We are to start with what we have. 
We will not glory in the Universalism of yesterday. Today and 
tomorrow are our immediate problem. 


Suppose we liquidate some of our existing white elephants. 
Suppose we give our ministers with years of experience the task of 
helping along the more or less problem churches. They have the 
skill to straighten out these difficult situations. Then the younger 
men can tackle those churches which are alive to new programs, 
new methods, and which require pioneering efforts. I do not 
mean that our older pastors are to do all the hard work, or that 
they are not equipped to serve the “going concerns.”’ I do mean, 
however, that they can do a noble work in guiding struggling 
societies over very rough spots where newcomers are apt to make 
many errors. j 

In any event let us start something new. Let us venture into 
new fields. Let us try to establish churches in communities that 
are not over-churched to begin with, and where the population is 
sufficiently great to provide an opportunity for expansion. We 
can do vital things where they will count for something! Now is. 
the time to begin! 

James Stewart Diem. 

Portland, Me. 


STOCKHOLDERS WAKING UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A member of Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has sent to all the companies in which he owns stock 
the following letter: 


I would like to inquire, as a stockholder, whether 
any of the products of this company are being shipped 
to Japan. 

No thinking American can view with indifference 
the building-up of an aggressor nation whose actions and 
avowed purposes have made it necessary to greatly in- 
crease this country’s defense appropriations. 

I believe that the majority of stockholders, if the 
facts were known, would prefer to forego any profits from 
such business in the interests of patriotism and human- 
ity. 


“With America furnishing more than 54 percent of the war 
materials which Japan imports,” he adds, ‘“‘and financing Japan 
by purchasing more than 50 percent of her exports, cannot the: 
church sponsor some movement for every member to write to 
any corporation in which they own stock protesting any ship- 
ments to Japan and organizing local committees throughout the 
country to educate the public to the way in which purchase of 
Japanese goods and silks are financing this aggression?” 

A suggestion that should carry weight at least with church- 
member stockholders. 

Helen G. Murray. 

New York City. 


MORE ABOUT CANON RAVEN’S BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
If Dr. Benton felt that I did not give ‘‘War and the Chris-- 
tian” by Charles Raven sufficient notice, I am glad he went. 
ahead and presented the thought in more detail in the Leader for 
October 8. It but serves to emphasize the importance of the- 
subject to all of us at this time. I only want to add—for those - 
who are interested in going farther—that I have found “Ends. 
and Means” by Aldous Huxley and ‘Psychology and Religion” 
by Jung most helpful and suggestive in approaching the whole - 
problem of war and peace. ‘Ends and Means’”’ is an excellent. 
book for group study such as Dr. Raven recommends to all the - 
churches. I should be glad to have suggestions from others. 
Hurley Begun. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Way to Achievement 


‘The Rediscovery of Man. By Henry C. 
Link. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


From the pen of a popular psychologist, 
who has contributed much that is worth 
while to the science of his subject, comes 
a new book, “The Rediscovery of Man.” 
Dr. Henry C. Link endeavors in this 
volume to discover the cause of the move- 
ment “back into social slavery after cen- 
turies of painful progress toward freedom 
and democracy.”” In common with many 
of his contemporaries in all fields, the 
author realizes that the cause must be in- 
trinsic within man rather than within the 
system. To remedy this, Link suggests 
that we must strive to achieve more ade- 
quate personalities, a possible accomplish- 
ment since psychologists have discovered 
that personality is not an accidental gift, 
but an acquisition. 

Several chapters along psychological 
lines bear out Dr. Link’s theory that we 
must be more physically active in a sports- 
manlike way if we, as individuals, are to 
be more positive forces in our society. 
Competitive sport and social contacts form 
the basis of many positive personalities, he 
states, and he gives many interesting case 
histories in point. Continuing this trend of 
thought, Dr. Link goes into the fields of 
education, government, economics, re- 
ligion, psychiatry, and points out the fal- 
lacies of their systems. Only in business, 
where the code of a good sport is invariably 
adhered to, does he have words of praise 
and express hopes for continuance. 

Dr. Link believes that men today are 
too prone to do unnecessary thinking at 
the expense of action. Organized educa- 
tion must show us how to avoid this, he 
states. In his ideal civilization, competi- 
tive sports will be the very foundation of 
its educational system, and their codes will 
become the basis of new and more ade- 
quate personalities. 

Couched in the language of the psychol- 
ogist, this book will gain followers in simi- 
lar quantity to “Return to Religion.”’ Both 
books are blessed with attractive titles, 
phrases that hold manifold promises of in- 
struction and enlightenment. For those 
who will read and then do, this book will 
be a great help, because it may point the 
way to an increased effectiveness in in- 
dividual personalities. For others, the 
book will hold many questions. Wherein 
lies the value in suggesting a scheme 
impossible of achievement, since its first 
requisite is speed of institution, and every- 
one knows that it takes longer to pull a 
wagon out of the mud than to get it in? 
Some will feel sorry that Link, who criti- 
cizes the liberals on the ground that they 
all have an axe to grind and each a dif- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


ferent method of grinding, seems to have so 
many axes to grind himself. 

One criticism in particular your reviewer 
feels compelled to make. Like many clergy- 
men, Dr. Link seems to think that the 
Biblical note can prove his point. The 
final chapter concerns “The Supreme Per- 
sonality’ of Jesus. Link says that it was 
the reaffirmation of ancient law that made 
Jesus a liberal. Incidentally this is a con- 
tradiction of his definition of a liberal 
as one who seeks to overthrow the old in 
favor of the new. We can see no liberalism 
in adherence to outworn principles. We 
believe that a true expression of Jesus’ 
liberalism comes from his reinterpretation 
—‘You have heard that it hath been said 
of old—, but I say unto you—”’ 

Read this book if you can. In every 
town and hamlet, ‘Return to Religion”’ 
was discussed last year. A like prediction 
may be prophetic for ‘“‘The Rediscovery of 
Man.” Contrary to the author’s opinion, 
your reviewer thinks that no situation 
really improves until men set about to 
think on it seriously and _ studiously. 
Think about this. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


A Bible Storybook for Children 


Through the Bible. By Theodora Wil- 
son-Wilson. (Wm. Collins Sons and 
Company, Ltd., London and Glasgow. 
Price seven shillings sixpence net, 
about $1.95.) 

It is a rare gift when an author can com- 
pose a Biblical story-book as acceptable 
to orthodox readers as it is to liberals. 
Theodora Wilson-Wilson has that gift. 
In “Through the Bible” she has managed 
to give to the Bible stories as a whole a 
continuity that is very necessary to a 
child’s understanding of a book. This is 
done by an ingenious method of filling in 
between quotations with explanatory para- 
graphs, which add color and atmosphere to 
these cherished old tales. 

James More writes the introduction to 
this book, using as his subject ‘“How the 
Bible Came to Us.”’ He handles this very 
well, presenting the historical background 
of the Book of Books in a manner under- 
standable to children. In addition, there 
are sixty-seven plates, some in color, some 
in half-tone, and numerous line drawings. 
These latter features fulfill the desire in all 
children for “pictures in my book.’”’ Many 
of these plates differ from the usual Bible 
picture in that they are photographs of 
British Museum pieces of Biblical bearing 
and interest. 

The author makes of her book a descrip- 
tive narrative. She says: “I have tried 
to show something of the historical and 
spiritual drama, the human quality and 
characterization, and the continual Pres- 
ence of God, whether rightly understood 


or not, from Jehovah to Jesus Christ.’ 
It is in such a light that we want our chil- 
dren to understand the Bible. We can- 
not keep from them the wrong-doings of 
some revered Bible characters, the selfish 
God of the early Hebrews, the strange 
miracles of Jesus. ‘Through the Bible’ 
presents all of these with an unusual 
sympathy and depth of interpretation. 

Here is a book with which a child can 
grow into maturity with increasing com- 
prehension. It will make a splendid gift. for 
a child, because it is old, yet new, familiar, 
yet stimulatingly different. Your reviewer 
commends it to you and hopes you will 
give it to some child and let him develop 
in the knowledge and spirit and fellowship 
of this greatest of all pieces of living lit- 
erature. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


**Sermons in Stones—’’ 


Every Common Bush. 
Strong. 
$1.50.) 


Patience Strong repeats successes in the 
past by writing for us another delightful 
collection of innocuous little sermonettes 
and essays. Reflecting the English back- 
ground of the author in its paper binding; 
“Hvery Common Bush” brings to its 
readers a faith and philosophy at once 
mystic and enduring. The author has a 
fine gift of expression and her word pic- 
tures are to be remembered. Her subject 
matter (faith, worship, peace, time, etc.) 
is not unusual, but reflects an admirable 
depth of spirit. 

You won’t find this inexpensive volume 
widely advertised, but if you choose to 
buy it you will be repaid by several peace- 
ful, tranquil hours of reading. 


Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


By Patience 
(E, P. Dutton and Company. 


Poems by a Young Missionary 


The Faith of Betty Scott Stam in Poem 
and Verse. (Revell. $1.00.) 


It is an inspiring and lovable little book 
—this 129-page volume, “The Faith of 
Betty Scott Stam in Poem and Verse,” and 
difficult to appraise impersonally, because 
the tragic circumstances four years ago of 
the young missionary’s death at twenty- 
eight years of age are still so vividly with 
us. The book contains pictures of Betty, 
and of the “‘miracle baby” whose survival 
of those Communist horrors has created 
worldwide interest. 

Betty’s intense love of nature and color 
and beauty of all kinds is evident in even 
her earliest verses, written at the age of 
eight. The book, as suggested in a fore- 
word, is a most interesting spiritual auto- 
biography. Her childhood, spent in 
China where her parents were missionaries 
and where she and her brothers and sisters 
grew up, is vivid to the reader, and there 
are charming glimpses of home and family 
love. Later we follow the winsome young 

(Continued on page 1422) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE TELL YOU MORE OF JAPAN 


The report on work in Japan is encour- 
aging despite the war conditions, for, while 
there is a good deal of prejudice and a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the “China inci- 
dent,’ yet our questionnaires to our con- 
stituency show that an average amount 
of money was contributed and in one or 
two cases the amount increased this past 
year. A number of very good and prac- 
tical suggestions for bettering the under- 
standing of our people towards the work 
we are doing in Japan, were given, and the 
chairman will endeavor to carry out as 
many as possible of these plans. This is 
work that has been started, and we must 
not turn back or fail our workers in Japan. 

After a dearth of news from our workers, 
we suddenly received several letters from 
all of them, Miss Hathaway, Ruth Down- 
ing and Martha Stacy, and we are happy 
to tell you that they are all well and carry- 
ing on. 

Ruth Downing says: “‘Up to the present, 
the situation seems to have given us added 
opportunities rather than obstacles, except 
for the rise in prices and the inconveniences 
that not we alone but the people as a na- 
tion are experiencing. We see no reason 
for discouragement. If ever there was a 
challenge to Christianity in the Orient, it 
is now. I am sure we are going to meet it 
as a Church and not use it as an excuse.” 

Letters from our faithful ambassadors 
are full of courage and cheer. Can we do 
otherwise, after reading them, than stand 
by and help them in every way possible 
by our prayers, our contributions of money 
and merchandise? They are doing the 
work we cannot do, and doing it efficiently 
and well. Shall we uphold their hands? 

Grace D. Scofield, Japan Chairman. 


* * 


WHAT ABINGTON HAS DONE 


At the present time there is no Mission 
Circle in Abington, yet a few of the women 
who have loved the projects of the W. N. 
M. A. and worked for them unceasingly in 
the past, continue their good deeds. On 
display at a recent meeting of the Old 
Colony Association in Abington, seven 
card tables were piled high with clothing of 
every description which these ladies had 
made and solicited for the shelves of 
Friendly House. Last year eighteen dolls 
found their way to Mrs. Boorn for the chil- 
dren of the mountains. Only today we 
have a letter from Mrs. Boorn telling how 
much clothing of every description is 
needed in the mountains. Mr. Boorn 
wishes there might be a “shower” of 
blouses for the boys, and Mrs. Boorn 
wishes some few dollars might be added to 
the shoe fund, for it is getting too late to 
go barefoot and the cold rains are begin- 
ning to descend in the mountain country. 
Old shoes are acceptable, but little feet are 


better fitted with new shoes, and little 
feet (and big too) must climb many a 
mile up hill and down dale during the win- 
ter months. We shall give you a list of 
what is most wanted in the various circuits 
of North Carolina in the Missionary 
Bulletin, which will be published the last 
week of this month. Watch for it and see 
what you can find on the list to send to 
North Carolina. : 


* * 


FROM OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


“This church is having a series of special 
meetings from Tuesday, Nov. 8, to Sunday, 
Novy. 13, inclusive. You are cordially in- 
vited to share these meetings with us.” 
Thus reads the letter which we find on our 
desk from Mr. Ulrich, minister of the 
Outlaw’s Bridge church. We wish we 


might accept your invitation, Mr. Ulrich, 
and hear Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., 
of. St. Petersburg, Fla., and Utica, N. Y., 
speak on “‘The Supremacy of Jesus,” ‘““The 
Synagogue and the Temple—Their An- 
cestors and Their Descendants,” ‘The 
Bible and the Word of God,” “The Reve- 
lations of Judgment Days,” “The Doctrine 
of Evolution—What Has It to Do with 
Religion?” and “‘The Call of the Jungle and 
the Call of God, or What Is Salvation?” 
* * 

THE FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE 

On the Cause and Cure of War 


The program for this very interesting 
conference has been published. The 
meetings are to be held in Washington, 
D. C., at the Hotel Washington, Saturday, 
Jan. 21, to Wednesday, Jan. 25, inclusive. 
More about this important gathering 
later. If you are in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington and can attend, let us know at 
headquarters. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Plans for the Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
vention to be held in Lynn, Mass., July 5-9 
next summer, are well under way with the 
selection of dates and the appointment of 
committees. Indications are that it will 
be the largest Convention for many, many 
years. Interest is great in all parts of the 
country, both on the part of the present 
active unioners and former members. We 
expect delegations from California, the 
Middle West, and the Southern Liberal 
Young People’s Federation, as well as a 
big number from those states that are 
nearer. It is hoped that every union will 
be represented. 

President Benjamin B. Hersey of Port- 
land, Maine, heads the general committee 
in charge, with William E. Gardner as 
secretary. Other committees which have 
been appointed to date are: 


Alumni 

We are happy to announce that Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., has 
accepted the appointment as chairman of 
the Alumni Committee., Mr. Manning 
served as president of the National Union 
from 1912 to 1914, during which time the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Union was 
celebrated at Lynn. From 1919 to 1924 
he served as full time director of Young 
People’s Work. He is the logical man to 
head this committee and we are very glad 
that he could accept the appointment. 

We know that Mr. Manning has plans 
under way for alumni participation in the 
Convention, and that a list of prominent 
alumni will be on his committee to work 
out a definite program. 

Finance 

The Finance Committee is headed by a 
past national president, Arthur I. Olson, 
of Danbury, Conn. He also served as 


secretary-treasurer of the Union for four 
years. 

Mr. Olson has announced that a goal of 
$6,000 is being set to be reached in the 
financial campaign. With this amount 
present indebtedness of the Union will be 
cleared, expenses for the Convention will 
be met, and the current operating budget 
of the Union for the year will be balanced. 


Publicity 

Past President D. Stanley Rawson of 
Worcester, Mass., heads the Committee 
on Publicity. This committee has already 
been at work and has a definite plan ahead 
for publicity through the mail, denomina- 
tional publications, and newspapers. Mr. 
Rawson served as national president of the 
Union from 1932 to 1934. 


History 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, former sec- 
retary of the National Y. P. C. U. and for- 
mer editor of Onward, is busy with the task 
of writing the history of the organization. 
It is expected that this will be published in 
book form and available for distribution 
prior to the Lynn Convention. 
Transportation 
Donald E. Manning, trustee of the Na- 
tional Union, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Transportation. It will be the duty 
of this committee to aid unioners in travel- 
ing to Lynn. Mr. Manning has some 
unique plans in mind for this traveling, 
especially from long distances. 
Other Committees 
Committees to be announced as soon as 
acceptances are received are those on 
Program, Music, Exhibit, Banquet, and 
Lynn local committee. We hope that any 
who have suggestions of any nature that 
will help in any way to make it a successful 
Convention wil! send their ideas to head- 
quarters. ; 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MEETING CITY NEEDS 


In the heart of New York’s East Side 
stands the Prescott Neighborhood House. 
Founded in 1858 by Divine Paternity 
Church, Universalist, it sought to meet 
the needs of underprivileged children in 
that area. Five children were its first 
patrons. Today 1200 use the House each 
week. 

This week the parish of Divine Paternity 
celebrates its one hundredth anniversary. 
No small part of its service during these 
hundred years is its ministry to the needs 
of children who have to spend their days 
and nights in the crowded East Side. And 
today that service is greater than ever. 

In addition to the twenty-six classes and 
clubs which met there last year, and the 
15,000 lunches which were served there, 
this past summer it operated a daily vaca- 
tion church school, administered by the 
head workers of the House, Mrs. Marian 
Goudinoff. Her report to the parish has 
recently come to our attention, and we 
pass parts of it on to our school leaders 
for their information, suggestion, and 
gratitude. For Universalists the country 
over should be proud of, and continue to 
share the support of, a neighborhood 
house under church auspices in New York 
City which, in spite of financial curtail- 
ment, continues to serve the city’s needs 
through helping its children live more 
abundant lives. Part of Mrs. Goudinoff’s 
report follows: 

“During the past winter the governing 
board of the Prescott Neighborhood House 
east about for ways and means of better 
serving its neighborhood and children. 
How might one bring to the underprivileged 
child of this district a desire for ‘right 
living’ and a feeling for ‘the good life’ 
and its attendant joy and contentment? 

“The first step was the formation of a 
weekday religious class for Protestant 
children. This was accomplished through 
the assistance of the Protestant Teachers’ 
Association. The second step was the 
appointment of a committee to look into 
the possibility of conducting a daily vaca- 
tion church school. Posters announcing 
the school were placed in schools, churches 
and clubs in the neighborhood. One of the 
churches and one of the clubs gave us lists 
of Protestant children in the neighborhood 
who might be interested in the school. On 
the first day we had an attendance of only 
twelve children. We grew slowly but 
surely, and by the end of the fifth week the 
enrollment was eighty-three. Of these 
twenty-eight were Protestant, twenty- 
eight were Catholic, and twenty-seven were 
non-practicing Catholic. By that last 
term we mean baptized in the Catholic 
Church but having no further connection 
with it. It is depressing to note that the 
best attendance records were made by the 
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active Catholic children. Protestant par- 
ents seem definitely indifferent as to 
whether their children attend the school 
or not. In the kindergarten group we had 
fifteen; in the midget (primary) forty- 
three; and in the junior, twenty-five. Our 
program included Bible study, music 
training and practice, dramatic study and 
presentations, and recreational activities. 
We served lunches to the kindergarten, and 
mid-morning milk to the rest. The last 
twenty minute period of each school day 
was given over to a service of worship. 
Trips to parks, and museums, and other in- 
teresting places were a part of the two 
months’ program. 

“How close we have come to our ideal, 
‘Child Character Training in the Christian 
Attributes of Faith, Reverence, Love and 
Service,’ we do not know. ‘The whole 
experience was an experiment, but we 
hope that the children have grown closer 
to our ideal because of the experience. 
We touched a spark that we hope will grow 
in ever widening circles.” 

* * 


ABOUT OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


That church schools can be maintained 
even in communities where there is no 
settled minister is being demonstrated in 
at least two places in the state of Maine. 
At West Sumner there is occasional 
preaching during the summer only. Yet a 
group of five women in the community, 
who sense the need, are carrying on a 
school in which there are three classes, 
meeting regularly for worship and study. 

At North Fryeburg a similar situation 


cA Thanksgiving “Prayer 


We bring today our joyful thanksgiving for 
all the increase that the fertile earth has yielded. 
Whether we toil or rest, whether we wake or sleep, 
we are upheld by a Life that forever makes all things 
new and by a Law that never fails. 

We remember in this our prayer all those who 
plow the fields and sow the seed, who cultivate the 
rows of growing herbs and gather in the harvest. 
We would be mindful of the mutual dependence of all 
the members of the great family of man. 
learn how we can take useful part in the world’s life. 

May we never be satisfied to enjoy plenty so long 
as any human being is hungry. May we express our 
gratitude for nature’s gifts not in words alone, but 
also in the high purposes for which we live and in the 
kindliness of our deeds. 


(From the Beacon Song and Service Book.) 


We would 


Amen. 


prevails. Here there are also three classes. 
But the “‘teachers” are young women still 
in their teens, attending a near-by acad- 
emy. They are eager that the school shall 
go on and are giving time and attention 
to the enterprise. With the first Sunday in 
November regular church services ended, 
but the school will meet each Sunday from 
ten to eleven, holding its sessions in the 
village library. A group of women will act 
as a “sponsoring committee”’ and will prob- 
ably finance in part the materials and equip- 
ment needed by the school. 

Miss Andrews spent a recent week-end 
visiting these two parishes, meeting with 
workers and parents and helping to make 
plans for the winter months. 


Mrs. Sarah W. D. Henderson, chairman 
of the. Committee of Religious Education, 
First Church, Providence, R. I., writes: 
“Our committee last night voted the 
primary room an appropriation of $25.00 
so we can do a little redecorating. And so 
we progress, slowly.” 


Rey. Carl A. Hempel of Swampscott, 
Mass., reports seven new pupils in his 
church school this fall, which brings their 
present membership mounting toward the 
sixty mark. Recently the envelope system 
was installed in the church school, and on 
the Sunday following the giving out of the 
envelopes forty signed pledge cards were 
returned. This is a splendid beginning for 
a new season. 

* * 

It is not where you start from, but where 

you get to, that counts. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


W. H. Rollins of Cleburne, Texas, has 
given his home to the Texas Convention 
of the International Order of King’s 
Daughters and Sons for a state home for 
the aged of the order, in memory of his 
late wife, Vera Conger Rollins. 


Dean John Murray Atwood, Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
spoke at the ordination of Brainard F. 
Gibbons at Monson, Mass., Nov. 13. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone filled the 
pulpit of the Cambridge, Mass., church 
Nov. 13. 

Rev. George H. Wood, minister of the 
churches in El] Dorado and New Madison, 
Ohio, has been chosen pastor of the church 
in Everett, Mass., as successor to Dr. U.S. 
Milburn. Mr. Wood plans to begin his 
new pastorate with the first of December. 


Ernest W. Davis of Arlington, Mass., 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Convention, was the 
speaker before the men’s group of the 
Peabody church on Nov. 17. The meeting 
was preceded by a supper. 


Hon. Charles J. Dunn, Chief Justice of 
the Maine Supreme Court and president of 
the Maine Universalist Convention, was 
elected a vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention, at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, to fill the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Cummins. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed a member of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Slum Clearance in 
that city. Mr. Olson was also named by 
the mayor as a member of the reception 
committee for Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on her visit to the city Nov. 14 to deliver an 
address at the Wise Temple Forum, 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., is broadcasting the full morning 
service of the Rocky Mount church every 
Sunday morning during November. This 
is in addition to the daily afternoon broad- 
casts of fifteen minutes, commencing at 
5.45 p. m., Monday through Friday. 


René Belbenoit, author of “‘Dry Guil- 
lotine,”’ now in its twenty-first edition, on 
Sunday, Nov. 6, joined the senior Y. P. 
C. U. of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, pastor, and was given 
a gold membership pin by the president of 
the union, George W. Smith. 


Rey. and Mrs. George Wood of New 
Madison, Ohio, who had been visiting in 
Boston accompanied by two of their 
‘parishioners, Mrs. Mary Swartzel and Mrs. 
Edith Beck, were in an automobile acci- 
dent near Hawley, Penn., Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 7, as they were returning to 
Ohio. Mrs. Swartzel and Mrs. Beck were 


and Interests 


thrown from the car, Mrs. Swartzel frac- 
turing her shoulder and the other occu- 
pants of the car suffering bad bruises and 
sprains. The party expected to be held up 
two or three days before they could con- 
tinue their journey. 


Mrs. Madelyn (Ezra B.) Wood, of New 
Haven, president of the W. N. M. A., was 
presented with a life-membership in that 
organization by the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, Nov. 9, 
in appreciation of the work she has done 
and is doing for the Missionary Association 
and the denomination. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., has been elected to the Board of 
Education. He has also been elected an 
honorary member of Danbury Rotary, 
which he has addressed twelve times in the 
past eight years. 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, long an officer of 
our Washington, D. C., church and of the 
W.N. M. A., now living in London, Ohio, 
has gone to Florida for the winter. En 
route she was in Washington for two days. 


Mrs. Laurence C. Ricker of Brooklyn, 
who suffered a broken leg and other in- 
juries in a motor car accident near Chelms- 
ford, Mass., is recovering slowly at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington. She was 
long active in our Washington church. 


Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn will be the 
preacher at the noonday services of King’s 
Chapel Nov. 22, 23 and 25. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., on Nov. 12 
officiated at the wedding of Anne M. 
Uppercue and Charles F. Bohnet in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington. He was assisted by Dr. 
Perkins, acting pastor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bohnet are living at Salisbury, Maryland. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who is still 
carrying on in Washington, D. C., is in 
much demand. On Nov. 9 he preached at 
the weekly service of the American Uni- 
versity. On Nov. 15 he made the address 
at the closing session of/ the Washington 
Congregational Conference. On Nov. 21 
he is to speak at the union meeting of 
Methodist ministers North and South, and 
on Nov. 24 he is to preach the sermon at 
the Union Thanksgiving service in the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church, .Wash- 
ington. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro—Rey. Gilbert A. Pot- 
ter, pastor. A set of the new ‘‘Hymns of 
the Spirit’’ was dedicated at the morning 
service on Nov. 6. The new hymnals were 
secured by individual subscription from 
members of the parish. Hurricane damage 
to the church amounting to $200 has been 
repaired, with the men’s club assuming 
the payment of this extra expense. In 


addition the vestibules have been re- 
decorated and the front doors painted. 
The annual parish fair was held on Nov. 2 
and 4 with fifteen separate booths offering 
various articles for sale. A gross intake of 
over $700 was received. The church 
school had thirteen of its officers and 
teachers in attendance at the sixth season 
of the Community School of Religious 
Education. Mrs. Donald M. Sutherland, 
superintendent of the church school, 
again was on the teaching faculty. The 
church school has three men teachers in 
addition to the pastor. Two new ex- 
perienced women teachers were added to 
the staff this season, making a very com- 
petent faculty. Sunday, Nov. 6, fifteen 
members of the choir attended the Hymn 
Festival at King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Haverhill.—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pas- 
tor. At a recent meeting of the Ladies’ 
Circle, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden 
spoke on “The Work of Our Universalist 
Women.” On the evening of the same day, 
an entertainment was given in Murray 
Hall. Elizabeth Nichols Cary, character 
artist and comedienne, was the entertainer. 
As the usual preaching services were not 
held in the West Haverhill Universalist 
church through August, Mr. Fiske has ar- 
ranged for other services to be held in the 
church on Broadway throughout the year. 
The first of these was héld on Nov. 6, when 
a group of the young people of this church 
conducted a candlelight service, at 5.30 
p. m., with a congregation which filled 
the church. The men’s club will have a 
supper meeting on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 17, with Dr. Cummins as the speaker. 
On Thanksgiving morning the men will 
conduct a special service in the West 
Haverhill church at 9.30. The meetings 
of the Boy Scouts were resumed on Friday, 
Nov. 4. The new scoutmaster is Donald 
Smith. 

Melrose.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Sermon topics for November: “A 
Safer World—How?”’ Nov. 6; ““The Minis- 
try of Assurance,’ Nov. 13; “I Will Lift 
Up Mine Eyes,” Thanksgiving Sunday, 
Nov. 20; “‘Making Public Worship Ef- 
fective,’’ Noy. 27. During October several 
new members were added to the regular 
choir. The Country Fair on Nov. 15 and 
16, instead of being held in Marshall Hall, 
was placed in the ladies’ parlor and the 
chapel. The Y. P. C. U. has bought a 
mimeograph machine and is now printing 
its own paper, edited entirely by members 
of the union. The Comrades opened their 
year’s program with a meeting on Oct. 14, 
when three new members were received. 
After a good supper, the Comrades heard 
Prof. Frederick Crabtree of Tufts College 
speak on modern developments in highway 
construction. The first meeting of the 
Mission Circle was held Oct. 25. The new 
president, Mrs. Mabel Kunes, was the 
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hostess. The speaker was Mrs. Mary I. 
Ball of Lynn. A pleasant feature of the 
afternoon was the presentation of a gift 
to Mrs. Grace Buttrick in appreciation of 
her ten years’ service to the circle as its 
president. The Laymen’s Sunday service 
was conducted by men of the younger 
group. Those having parts were Richard 
Carpenter, Rodney Buttrick, Leon But- 
trick, Russell Peverly and Richard Griffith. 
Mr. Carpenter gave the sermon, taking for 
his topic, ‘Tolerance, What It Is, and 
How It Can Be Applied.” 
Gloucester—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held on Wednesday, Nov. 16, at 7.30 
p. m., preceded by a parish supper at 
6.30. There was no appeal for funds, as 
was the case last year. The rummage sale 
of the Ladies’ Society was held on Tuesday, 
Nov. 15, beginning at 9.30 a. m. The 
annual Christmas sale with a cafeteria 
supper and a musical comedy will be held 
on Tuesday, Nov. 29. The Y. P. C. U. is 
increasing in interest and attendance. 
There has been an average attendance of 
twenty at the regular meetings. Eighteen 
attended the North Shore League meeting 
in Salem, and twenty-four the covered- 
dish supper. The new officers of the union 
are: Laurence Frederickson, president; 
Vincent Frederickson, vice-president; Paul- 
ine Tully, secretary; Philip Tarr, treasurer. 
At the laymen’s service on Sunday, Oct. 25, 
Mayor Elmer W. Babson gave an address. 
The president of the William D. Corliss 
club, Frank W. Lothrop, had charge of the 
service. Frank D. Low read the scripture 
lesson. 
. Salem.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor. 
Fifty-six women were present at the first 
of Dr. McCollester’s lectures on the Bible. 
At the meeting on Nov. 8, Mrs. Robert 
W. Hill was hostess. Mrs. Donald G. 
Lothrop spoke on “Current Events.’’ Dr. 
McCollester’s topic was “The Old Testa- 
ment and Its Stories.’”’ The first meeting 
of the Men’s Club was addressed by E. 
Hartwell Daley, Universalist student pas- 
tor in Chelsea, who told of his summer ex- 
periences in Czechoslovakia. The next 
meeting on Nov. 21 will have as its speaker 
Rev. Howard E. Gale of Beverly. In the 
November number of the Bulletin, the 
minister gave six reasons for a better sup- 
port of the denominational paper, The 
Christian Leader. Mrs. Scharnagel is the 
local representative of the Leader. She is 
ready to receive and forward all subscrip- 
tions. The speaker at the meeting of the 
_ Mission Circle on Nov. 15 was Miss Mitsu 
_ Ariki. Mrs. Pullman and Mrs. Wilkins 
were the hostesses. The annual parish 
_ fair this year will be known as the “Inter- 
national Bazaar,’ and will be held on 
Nov. 29 and 30. 


New Hampshire 

ear the Dorcas Society put on a Christmas 

ale in which they specialized on dolls. 
ey received dolls from all over the 


‘Dover.—Rev. E. L. Noble, pastor. Last . 
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United States, Mexico and Cuba. The 
novelty was such a success that they have 
tried a new one this year. Two hundred 
handkerchiefs, from everywhere, are ready 
and, believe it or not, about a hundred 
pitchers! It looks like another good stunt. 
On Sunday, Nov. 138, the ministers of Dover 
were present at the dedication of the new 
Jewish synagogue, upon the invitation of 
the Dover Hebrew Congregation. 
Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. Raymond M. Scott, 
pastor. On Sunday, Oct. 23, this church 
dedicated a Christian flag, a gift of the 
people of Blanchester, to the memory of a 
beloved former pastor, Dr. William R. 
Rowland. All of the social and fraternal 
bodies of Blanchester attended the service 
in a body. Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews were present. The service opened 
with the customary prelude, followed by 
the singing of Dr. Rowland’s favorite 


hymn, “Sovereign and Transforming 
Grace.’’ The sermon theme was ‘“‘Great- 
ness.””’ Then came the high light of the 


entire program when two members, one 
from the I. O. O. F. and one from the 
Crescent Club, the two orders to which 
Dr. Rowland belonged, pulled the cord and 
unveiled the flag. Mr. Scott said in ac- 
cepting this flag: ‘‘In the five years that 
Dr. Rowland served this church as its 
minister he found a place in the hearts of all 
of the people of Blanchester. His concep- 
tion of what constituted religion was as 
broad as the heavens and as deep as the 
ocean itself. All people were the friends of 
this God-like man. So today we have 
come here together, in this church that he 
loved, to dedicate the flag of the Christian 
Church to his memory. I, therefore, as a 
successor to him, accept this flag and dedi- 
cate it to his memory.” Ata recent parish 
meeting the minister asked that to the 
name of the church be added the words, 
‘Rowland Memorial.’ Tihs will be voted 
upon later. 
Tennessee 

Chattanooga.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. The Shinn Memorial 
Church resumed activities Sept. 1 after a 
month’s vacation. The members say there 
was less of an after-vacation slump in at- 
tendance than in several years. An en- 
couraging number of people are attending 
who are nominally members of orthodox 
churches. Oct. 80 a Y. P. C. U. was or- 
ganized with twelve members. Nov. 30 
the men had a supper at the church. At 
the close it was voted to organize a men’s 
club. Sixteen joined and at least four 
more will unite at the next meeting. Of- 
ficers were elected and program commit- 
tees appointed. The president is J. D. 
Hamilton, a former member of the Uni- 
tarian church that was in Chattanooga. 
The minister has been asked to join the 
Cross-Cut Club, which is composed of 
the more liberal ministers of the city. In- 
cluded are two rabbis and one colored 
minister, also a Lutheran minister. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Samuel P. Capen is chancellor of 
Buffalo University. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Ill. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Warren C. Glanvill is a prominent lay- 
man in the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R. I. \ 

Llewellyn Jones is editor of The Christian 
Register. 

Donald Harrington is a graduate of 
Meadville Theological School who is 
studying in Leiden. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Belmont, Mass. 

if bo 


A BUSY WEEK FOR MR. EMMONS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, spent the week of Nov. 13-19 in New 
York City, where he attended for two days 
the annual sessions of the Church Pen- 
sions Conference in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
and the luncheon conference of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Commit- 
tee for Religious and Welfare Recovery in 
the Lawyers Club. Mr. Emmons also 
participated in the centenary dinner of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity held 
Nov. 15 in Town Hall, with other repre- 
sentatives of the General Convention, and 
was present at a notable gathering of 
Tufts Clubs of the Metropolitan Area, in 
the Commodore Hotel the evening of 
Nov. 16, when President Carmichael of 
Tufts College was the guest of honor and 
after-dinner speaker. 

The Church Pensions Conference re- 
viewed the important trends and events of 
the year in the religious and economic 
fields, with reference to the present and 
future status of the great pensions systems 
and funds of the Protestant churches. 
Representatives from most of the large 
denominations attended this conference, 
presented reports on the current condition 
of the benevolent services they are render- 
ing the church and its ministry in the ad- 
ministration of the pension funds and sys- 
tems, and discussed plans for the extension 
of these invaluable services. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee for Religious and Wel- 
fare Recovery, which sponsored the Na- 
tional Stewardship Convention held in 
Chicago earlier in the month, surveyed the 
tangible and intangible results of the con- 
vention, and planned for an effective fol- 
low-up service to participating organiza- 
tions in the Roman Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant Christian communions, that 
the latter might the more readily insti- 
tute and carry through with the construc- 
tive stewardship plans developed at the 
convention. The Universalist Church, 
through the General Convention, partici- 
pated in this great National Stewardship 
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Convention, and will have opportunity to 
consider the findings of the convention and 
benefit through a study of the new steward- 
ship literature to be issued by the sponsor- 
ing organization. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1417) 
author through years in Wilson College and 
in the missionary training school where she 
met her future husband. She wrote with 
joy and spontaneity. Both humorous and 
philosophical is her poem to Mona Lisa 
“smiling from the bedroom wall,” in which 
occur these lines: 


“Ts my body really I, or what’s within? 
What is happiness, and why do people sin? 
Could there ever be a soul completely 

bad? 
Why is loveliness more powerful when 
sad? 


Why are people both so simple and so 
deep?— 
Mona Lisa, did you ever, ever weep?” 


Deeply religious feeling characterizes 
her verse. There are affecting little love- 
poems, and the book closes with a sonnet 
to her lover, asking as a wedding-ring only 
a little band of gold: 


““Pure gold like thee, God’s finest work of 
art. 
I also thought: into the Heavens new, 
Where streets are gold, I might take thy 
ring, too.” 


In only a little more than a year this 
exquisitely wedded young couple knelt, 
unafraid, before their Communist execu- 
tioners. 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 
* * 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. RALLY 


The fall Illinois Y. P. C. U. rally opened 
Friday evening in the Peoria church with a 
buffet lunch and social hour. A bad 
storm throughout the state cut down the 
attendance the first evening. The business 
meeting was presided over by the vice- 
president, Otis Walter of Northwestern 
University, in the absence of Wilson Coz- 
hiar of Galesburg, president. After the 
business meeting the group was addressed 
by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the 
Peoria church, whose subject was, ““How 
We Can Strengthen Our Local Unions.’ 

After a delightful lunch served by the 
local ladies, a debate was staged in the 
auditorium on the question which is being 
much discussed in Peoria these days: ‘‘Re- 
solved, that the R. O. T. C. should be per- 
mitted to establish a unit within the local 
high school.” Miss Mary Schmidt of 
Galesburg took the affirmative and Rey. 
J. W. McKnight of Hoopeston took the 
negative, in the absence of the person 
elected to do so. There was general and 
vigorous discussion on both sides by the 
audience, apparently with sentiment about 
evenly divided. After the debate the body 
went downtown to see the famous play 


from the screen, ‘You Can’t Take It with 
You.” 

In the evening the high point was 
reached with the banquet and dance. 
Over fifty were present by this time. 
The toastmaster was Paul Henniges of 
the state university. Speakers were Miss 
Vesta Keach of Galesburg and Mr. Mc- 
Knight. Miss Keach spoke on “Swinging 
Out”? and Mr. McKnight made “‘An Ap- 
peal for Clear Thinking.”’ Institute songs 
were sung around the table. Many of the 
delegates left for home after the dance. 
Those who stayed enjoyed worship with 


the local church and a basket lunch at | 
noon with the local constituency. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
October-December, 1938. 
noon except on Saturdays. 
by Raymond C. Robinson. 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Daily service at twelve 


Worship with brief ser- 


Preachers 


Nov. 22, 23 and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 24, 11 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. : 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., — 
First Parish, Milton. 


Recommended Gift Volumes 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


Eighth Annual Volume 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Photo- 
graphs, Art Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, 
Legends, and Yuletide Observances—all 
these are skillfully woven together, pro- 
ducing not only an amazing value for 
$1.00 but a gift much appreciated and 
long treasured by anyone and everyone in 
Zona Gale, Eveleen Harrison, 
J. B. F. Hallock, Elsie Singmaster, Grace 
Noll Crowell, Carl Sandburg, are the 


Christmas Stories, Articles, 


the home. 


literary contributors. 


Seventy-two pages, 10 1-2x 14, en- 


closed in pictorial gift box 


Gift Edition, paper cover, $1.00 


Christmas in Many Lands 


A Real Gift for Groups or Classes 


32 pages of beauty 


It would be hard to find a more de- 


lightfully different gift for friend or class 
members—and at the cost of little more 
than a greeting card. Interesting Christ- 
mas. observances, stories, poems, photo- 
graphs, carols; all illustrated in many 
colors. 
Singmaster historical story of the Landing 
of the Swedes in America. Size, 10 3-8 x 
13 3-4. Complete with presentation en- 
velope. 


Included this year is the Elsie 


35 cents each, postpaid 


$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Also available, 1937 edition Christmas in Many Lands. Price 35 cents each 
Order of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street a e 


5 Boston, Massachusetts 


Organ recital Monday ~ 


November 19, 1938 


Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dec. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 

* * 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 

* * 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 48th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 25, 26 and 27, 
1938, for the purpose of transacting any business that 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Welthy M. Chase, Secretary. 
oe 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Maine Committee of Fellowship will meet on 
Monday, Nov. 21, 1938, at 1 p. m., at the Y. W. C. A., 
Pine St., Lewiston, for the examination of LeRoy 
Congdon as to his fitness in character and ability for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church, and the 
transaction of such business as may legally come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Will A. Kelley, Secretary. 
ee 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Mondays, 10.45 a. m., 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Nov. 21. Granville Hicks, “How Can We Save 
Democracy?” 
Nov. 28. To be announced. 
A. W. Webster, Secretary. 
* 
CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
1938 
Nov. 27, Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York City. 
Dec. 11, Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New York 
City. 
Dec. 25, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1939 
Jan. 8, Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jan. 22, Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 12, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 
March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
N.Y; 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Runnig Water 
: Rooms with Bath .. .. .. -. «-- 
. Weekly Rates 
y L. H. TORREY, President 
; Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


The Individual NEEDS 
pe es. BaP 
The Lede, ~=BIBLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New ies town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life com 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


believe that it has . . 
may be‘worth while . 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
. somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
. to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. . .. The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently. 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.”—W. W. Cook. 


. . Hardly had this eminent 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


9 ed od Boe 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


COLL EG E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions «. « Progressive 


curriculum 4+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 
CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day +++ College founded by Universalists «+ Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 
x The applicant for a job as housemaid 
was being interviewed by the employment 
agent, and was asked if she had any pref- 
erence as to the kind of family she would 
like to work for. 

“Any kind,” she said, ‘except high- 
brows.” 

“You don’t like to work for highbrows?”’ 

“You bet I don’t,” she said, ‘I worked 
for a pair of ’em once—and never again. 
Him and her was fighting all the time, and 
it kept me running back and forth from 
the keyhole to the dictionary till I was 
worn to a frazzle.’’—Telephone Topics. 

* * 

A very keen cricketer took his wife to 
watch him play. Going in first wicket, 
he batted right through the innings and 
saved his side. Quite pleased with himself, 
he immediately went to where his wife was 
seated, and greeted her. 

She returned his greetings as follows: 
“Other women’s husbands can go in and 
come out again in order to be with their 
wives. but not you. No, you must stay 
there the whole afternoon and leave me 
alone.”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

A traveler, spinning the yarn as only 
travelers can, said: ‘“‘From the boat the 
river looked alive with gladiators.” 

A long-suffering listener asked: ‘Alive 
with what?” 

“Alive with gladiators.” 

“My dear chap, alligators is what you 
mean. Don’t you know gladiators are 
flowers?” —The Corrector. 

xk * 

Tommy brought a note for his school 
teacher which read: 

“Dear Miss Jones, please don’t give 
Tommy any more sums about how long it 
would take to walk round the Fairview 
Park ten times. It lost his father a whole 
day’s work, and when he had counted it 
you marked the sum wrong.’—EHaxchange. 

* * 

“T sells you dot coat at a grand sacrifice,”’ 
said the tailor. : 

“But you say that of all your goods,” 
replied the prospective customer. ‘‘How 
do you make a living?” 

“Mine frient, I make a small profit on 
the paper and string.” —Portland Express. 
* * 

‘Please, madam,” said Mary, “I’ve 
knocked the marble clock off the side- 
board.” 

“Has it stopped?” 

“No, madam, it’s gone straight through 
to the basement.”—EHachange. 

* bo 

While they have Evelyn John St. Loe 
Strachey on Ellis Island is a good time to 
ask him what he ever did to earn all that 
name.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 


“Man Critical After Being Run Down 
by Auto.”—Headline. It’s enough to 
peeve anybody.” —Exchange. 
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Religious Unrest --- 


Menace or: Promise ? 


PASSION for inquiry is the keynote of 

the restless age in which we live. The 

church press helps to meet the imperative 

need which grows out of this condition. It 

visualizes the meaning and the value of a 
spiritual outlook. 

Newspaper headlines reveal why there has 
never been a time when this was more necessary 
than today. Civilization, so close to collapse, 
is groping toward the enlightenment which the 
leaders of religious thought are constantly con- 
tributing to the pages of the church press. 

Many of these articles are quoted or re- 
printed by influential magazines and news- 
papers. Their value in molding public opinion 
is increasingly recognized by leaders in national, 
professional and business life. 

Indeed, it is more than a coincidence that 
so many secular publications are giving more 
attention to religious topics. Editors and pub- 
lishers as well as the public look to the church 
press for an authentic presentation of the news 
and the views of the Church. 

The educational value of the church press 
is alone a sufficient reason for giving it your 
support. 


ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


